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North America Cos. 
‘Enlarge Facilities 
In Foreign Fields 


| Henry H. Reed, Manager of New 
- York Branch, Returns From 11 
Month Trip to Europe, East 


NEW OFFICES ARE OPENED 


Managers Named in Australia and 
Singapore; Business Develop- 
ment Will Be Gradual 


Henry H. Reed, general manager of 
Pthe New York City branch of the In- 
Sgurance Co. of North America Cos., has 
feturned to New York after an eleven- 
Pmonth trip to Europe, Asia and Aus- 
Hfralasia. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
PReed on this journey designed to see 
thow the North America can render bet- 
r service to Americans abroad, to 
erican foreign trade and to citizens 
Mf countries in which the insurer may 
Mo business. Mr. Reed states that the 
North America wants to open offices 
Mhroughout the world in order to service 
American business wherever it goes. He 
Heels that in the postwar era American 
siness will continue to expand in for- 
fign fields and American insurers should 
me ready to cooperate. 
© There is no inclination on the part of 
e North America Cos. to operate 
w in foreign fields on a large scale. 
Mr. Reed stressed that development will 
be gradual with facilities offered to those 
who wish American insurance. Also it 
hoped that a moderate volume of 
business will be developed locally in for- 
ign centers just as insurance companies 
fof other countries have built up business 
with Americans in the United States. 
New Offices Opened 
e New offices of the North America 
fCos. were opened by Mr. Reed in Aus- 
Mralia and the Malay States and In- 
Monesia. E. W. H. Cowper has been 
ppointed manager for all Australia, with 
Headquarters in Sydney. Branch offices 
will later be established in various cities 
Mf that country. J. R. L. Stanton is 
Manager of the new office at Singapore. 
Mr. Reed spent five months in Australia 
rand New Zealand and traveled by air 
More than 5,000 miles visiting various 
ities. He and Mrs. Reed enjoyed a 
Festful five-week trip by boat from Eng- 
wand to Australia but returned to Britain 
by flying boat, with the flying time re- 
Muced to nine days. By land plane the 
Mying time can be reduced to two or 
three days. However, the Reeds stopped 
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California Gold 


The two most popular words in the world just 100 years 


ago were “California” and “gold,” for gold had been discovered 
near Sutter’s Mill in California on January 24, 1848. 


The news spread like wildfire, not only through this con- 
tinent, but also abroad, and from far and near people started for 
the source of those two popular words. 


The gold rush put another name into the language, the 
“Forty-Niners,” for by 1849 the great rush reached its peak. The 
two most important things about the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia were that people were attracted to the West coast and that 
incidentally they opened up the West. We do not know the value 
of the yellow mineral that was taken up by the “48ers and the 
*49ers and those who followed them, but the other wealth that 
they put into the West has been incalculable. 


1948 is heralded as an exciting year for California. There 
has been an exciting century behind it and there will be an even 
more important century ahead. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 
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8,500,000 Insured 
In John Hancock 
Says Paul F. Clark 


Company Passes $9 Billion of In- 
surance in Force; Assets 
ny Exceed $21/, Billions 


: 


ANNUAL MEETING OF CO. 


Policy Payments in 1947 Averaged 
More Than $500,000 per 
Business Day 


By CLarENcE AXMAN 


At the annual policyholders meeting 
of the John Hancock held in Boston 
this week, and which was the 86th of 
these annual meetings, President Paul 
F. Clark said that 1947 ended with a 
gain in insurance in force of $728,814,- 
038 and the increase brought the total 
in force to $9,029,372,525. The company 
had passed the $9 billions mark only 
sixteen months after passing $8 billions. 
The John Hancock now has more than 
8,500,000 policvholders, “one out of 
nine of all those insured in the United 
said Mr. Clark. 

Assets 

On December 31, 1947, admitted 
assets amounted to $2,228,963,772, rep- 
resenting a gain during the year of 
$191,458,076, or 9.4% 

The principal items of the assets are 
bonds, notes and stocks, $1,863,258,248 
which includes obligations of the United 
States $710,962,291; of Dominion of 
Canada $36,719,279; bonds of states, 
counties, cities, towns and other civil 
public utility 
bonds and notes $644,465,550; railroad 
bonds $128,550,773; industrial bonds and 
notes $164,424,135; preferred and guar- 
anteed stocks $78,001,521; common 
stocks $14,107,000. 

Real estate mortgages amounted to 
$196,650,360; cash in banks and offices 
$31,128,633; interest and rents due and 
accrued $17,077,692; loans and liens on 
company’s policies $61,843,436; home 
office and other real estate $26,196,830; 
premiums due and deferred, together 
with miscellaneous items, $32,808,570. 

Assigned liabilities amounted to $2,- 
062,443,497 of which $1,783,547,990 consti- 
tutes the legal policy reserve. General 
surplus or safety fund is $166,520,274, 
which equals 8.07% of the liabilities it 
protects. 


States,” 


divisions $86,027,748: 


Payments to Policyholders 


On each business day in 1947 an 
average of more than $500,000 was paid 
to the company’s policyholders and 
beneficiaries. Items included in the 
total amount of $150,656,182 of such 
payments for the year were for death, 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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It’s the old familiar story 
of Life Insurance — in America 


T’s an old familiar story, the story of Life 
Insurance. So old it’s easy to forget, so 
familiar it’s easy to overlook, so much a part 
of our lives it’s easy to ignore. That’s why we 
keep reminding you. More families kept to- 
gether. More children being educated. Elderly 


the development of farms, of utilities, of in- 
dustries, of transportation systems, of roads, of 
many worth-while enterprises. 

Best of all an equal opportunity for all. A 
better America. 

We think Life Insurance is a good business 


people living securely. Millions of dollars for to be in. 


Seventy-five million people are insured in the United States J 


The John Hancock insures more than eight and one-half million — one in every nine of | 
ser\ 


Cor 
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John Hancock Mutual 





Sete Coordinator of Sales 


John Hancock Appoints Arthur H. Dalzell to Work in 
Connection With Heads of Ordinary, District 
Agencies and Group Production 


President Paul F. Clark, John Han- 
cock, in his talk at the banquet of the 
company’s general agents, held at Cop- 
lev Plaza, Boston, Monday night, an- 
nounced «that the company had ap- 
pointed a coordinator of sales activities 
who will work in relationship with the 
vice presidents in charge of the three 
sales divisions: Clyde F. Gay, Ordinary 
agencies; Olen E. Anderson, District 
(Weekly Premium) agencies, and Clar- 
ence W. Wyatt, Group insurance. 

Assigned to the position of coordinator 
is Arthur H. Dalzell who has been head 
of the department of field training and 
service, district agencies. A graduate of 
Cornell and a CLU, Mr. Dalzell was 
with the old Paul F. Clark agency in 
Boston before entering the home office. 
Among his activities at home _ office 
has been the editorship of “Monthly 
Maxims,” which has consisted of aids 
to salesmanship, and which maxims are 
now being incorporated in the com- 
pany’s new house organ for district 
agencies, “The Patriot.” 

Statue of John Hancock 

Mr. Clark also told the general agents 
hat a bronze statue of John Hancock 
will be one of the features in the lobby 
of the new annex home office building. 
This assignment has been given to Paul 
Manship regarded by many in the art 
world as America’s leading sculptor. The 
employes of the company have asked for 


the privilege of footing the cost of the 
sculpture and the company has agreed. 
Mr. Manship’s work can be seen in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 


York; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and in 
art museums of St. Louis, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis and other cities. He did the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln for the Lin- 
coln National Life in Fort Wayne, Ind 
Technical and Research Staff 

During his address to the general 
agents Mr. Clark told of the growing 
importance of technical and research 
staff with a large life insurance com- 
pany. 

“They are of great importance to those 


° 


who administer the affairs of the com- 
pany,” he said, “and are guides in point- 
ing out the directions in which a com- 
pany is going. They help us protect our 
assets, are students of trends, make the 
company work more efficiently and 
gather material and facts of aid in pro- 
duction and other company activities.” 

Among such men, said Mr. Clark, are 
actuaries, home office underwriters, med- 
ical men, cost control and budget ex- 
perts, economists, persons who under- 
stand public and labor relations, and 
specialists in housing, building construc- 


tion, labor relations and business ma- 
chines. 

Speakers at the banquet included 
Harold A. Grout, vice president and 


actuary; Robert P. Kelsey, second vice 
president in charge of the company’s 
public relations, advertising and radio, 
and Dr. Bishop Hunt, chief John Han- 
cock economist. Toastmaster was Vice 
President Clyde F. Gay. 


Dr. Karl T. Compton Goes 
On Board of John Hancock 


Dr. Karl T. Compton, renowned physi- 
cist and president of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, recently voted the 
“busiest man in New England,” has been 


elected a director of the John Hancock 


Mutual Life. Among activities of Dr. 
Compton are those as a member of the 
Special Advisory Committee on the 
Atomic Bomb and Committee on Post 


War Research. 


Dr. Compton said this week: “Life in- 


surance is more than an industry; it 
is a force for civic betterment and hu- 
man _ progress. It is an instrument 


whereby the conscience of man, upon 
which his entire civilized development is 
based, finds concrete expression. Life 
insurance in a true sense is an outlet 
for the civilized man’s sense of respon- 
sibility.” 





Boris, Boston 
PAUL F. CLARK 


16 New General Agencies 
Of Hancock in Decade 


For the sixth consecutive year, pro- 
duction of the Johan Hancock general 
agencies showed an increase in 1947, 
Vice President Clyde F. Gay told a meet- 
ing of the John Hancock General 
Agents’ Association held in Boston this 


week. Since 1937 the company has es- 
tablished. sixteen new general agencies in 
the following cities: Charlotte, New 
York City, San Antonio, Philadelphia, 
Denver, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Honolulu, Richmond, Tulsa, Washington, 
D. C., El Paso, New Orleans, Fort 
Worth, and Los Angeles. 

Leading agent for 1947 in Ordinary 


volume and number of lives is Keith S. 
Smith, James M. Clark general agency, 
Peoria, Ill. Leader in Ordinary pre- 
miums is John D. Howell, Harry Gardi- 
ner general agency, New York City. 
Leading woman agent is Mrs. Rae C. 
Levy, Ricks Strong general agency, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Ten leading John Hancock general 
agencies in order of production are as 
follows: Boston, Buffalo, Columbus, New 
York (Gardiner), Peoria, Chicago 
(Bean), Baltimore, Newark, New York 
(Camps), Detroit 


Hancock Advances Three To Be Vice Presidents 


PHILIP N. 


ECKMAN 





CLARENCE W. WYATT 





Waid Studio 
ROSS E. MOYER 





Hancock Promotes 3 
To Be Vice Presidents 


ECKMAN, WYATT AND MOYER 
Magee, Kelsey, Patterson, Garabedian 
and Green Elected Second Vice 
Presidents of Company 
Promotions and elections to the offi- 
cial staff of the John Hancock were an- 
nounced this week by President Paul F. 
Clark. Philip N. Eckman, Clarence W. 
Wyatt and Ross E. Moyer were pro- 
moted from second vice president to 
vice president. James H. Magee, Robert 
P. Kelsey, Robert D. Patterson, Harold 
A. Garabedian and Edward A. Green 

were elected second vice presidents. 
With the exception of Edward A. 
Green, who will take office on April 1, 
1948, all these officials are elected from 
the John Hancock’s own ranks. Mr 
Green is at present associate actuary of 
State Mutual in Worcester and he will 
be in charge of group underwriting and 
research for the John Hancock. 


Careers of Men Advanced 


Vice President Philip N. Eckman has 
been connected with the administrative 
duties of the Group Department with 
which he has been associated for twenty- 
three years. He has been second vice 
president since 1942. Vice President 
Clarence W. Wyatt was general agent 
at Boston for the John Hancock before 
coming to the home office in charge of 
sales and service of the Group Depart- 
ment in 1944. Vice President Ross E. 
Moyer has been associated with the 
John Hancock since 1946 as second vice 
president, his chief duty being in con- 
nection with the underwriting of the 
company’s business. Previously, he was 
a vice president of the Northwestern 
National Life. 

Second Vice President James H. Ma- 
gee has been associated with the finance 
department all his business life and since 
1946 has been manager of the city mort- 
gage department. Second Vice Presi- 
dent Robert P. Kelsey who came to the 
john Hancock from the publishing and 
advertising field four years ago, is in 
charge of public relations and advertis- 
ing. Second Vice President Robert D. 
Patterson has been associated with the 
John Hancock sincel934 and has been 
manager of the bond department since 


1945, He specializes in the handling of 
utility and municipal bonds. Second 
Vice President Harold A. Garabedian 


has been associate actuary since 1943 and 
been with the John Hancock for 
twenty-eight years 


] . 
nas 


Gen’! Agents Discuss Direct 
Mail; Salary Deduction 


The General Agents Association of 
the John Hancock, president of which 
is J. Bruce McWhinney, Newark, met 
on Sunday at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. On the agenda were talks on 
salary deduction, direct mail and other 
topics of interest. 

The company is preparing some direct 
mail material which will be of special 
interest to the industries of the country 
and some other large bodies of people. 

In discussion of salary deduction some 
general agents gave experience of their 
representatives. Among those heard were 
Ralph E. Hoyer, Columbus, Ohio; Rob- 
ert B. Pitcher, Boston; Jack Allen, 
Providence; Charles W. Cammack, 
Charleston, W. Va., and Ed Erickson, 
Buffalo. 

Vice President Clyde F. Gay, who 
was chairman of the meeting, outlined 
company’s position on the matters under 
consideration. He said facts about new 
direct mail material will be announced 
later. He told of some experiments of 
general agencies with new direct mail 
material now being tested. 
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John Hancock Mutual Life’s Annual Meeting 





Sooniitieks 1947 Gain in 
Group Life $212,000,000 


VICE PRES. WYATT’S REPORT 
Company Establishes Gene Offices in 
New Orleans, Toronto, Hawaii; 


Licensed in Alaska 


John Hancock had $1,557,546,647 Group 
life in force at end of the year. 

“Increa Life amounted to 
I 1947,” said 


se in Group 


$212,000,000 during 








more t 

Vice esident Clarence W. Wyatt. 
Among other notable increases was that 
in Group Hospital Expense Insurance 
where the annual paid premium income 
for 1947 was $5,295,432 as compared with 
$3,662,333 in 1946. 

‘The total annual premium income 
from Group Annuities for 1947 was $47,- 
897,109, an increase of approximately $7,- 
700,000 over the previous year. The re- 
serves held under Group Annuity con- 


tracts at the close of 1947 amounted to 
$217,000,118 an increase of approximately 
$46,500,000 over the previous year.” 











Mr. Wyatt observed an increased in- 
terest of employers in Pension Trust 
and Profit-Sharing plans. More than 
$19,000,000 of new life insurance was 
placed pension trust sales dur- 
ing 1947 premium income on new 
pension trust business was over $4,400,- 
QOO, an increase of 169 + over 1946. More 
than 18,000 new applications were taken, 
an increase of 24% over 1946. 

The John Hancock has now under- 
written of the coverage for 
more than the 9,370 plans ap- 
proved by sasury Department. An 
added cont by the Group De- 
partment to the company’s Ordinary life 

al the number of Salary 
which in 1947 increased 
iflices were established 
New Orleans, Toronto, 

a lulu, T. H. The John 
Hancock also was licensed to md business 
in Alaska and on September 1, 1947, ac- 
quired its first Alaskan Group policy- 
holder 

Group Practices 

On the subject of Group practices, 
Vice Presi lent Wyatt reported that 
during 1947 the John Hancock recog- 


need for 


nized the 
practices to conform to 


certain states where stat 


ability pla 


adapting its Group 
legislation in 
e-sponsored dis- 
ns were required or under con- 

example, in California 
Hancock attuned its practices 





to the growing movement for compul- 
sory Accident and Sickness Insurance 
and streamlined its administrative and 
accounting procedures to conform to 
methods used by the California State 
Disability Fund. As of the close of the 
year the company was giving careful 
consideration to special surgical opera- 
tion benetit plans sponsored by the 
Medical Societies in Rhode Island; Wis- 
consin and Illinois. 


Former War Veterans Doing 


Well in District Offices 


Olen E. Anderson, vice president, John 
Hancock, said this week that most of 
the company’s field force which had 
served in the armed forces have now 
returned to active employment and that 
this group of representatives continued 
during 1947 to demonstrate that they are 
better equipped than ever before to carry 
on their life insurance affairs effectively 
and efficiently. 

The John Hancock extended 
trict agency activities in 1947 
the opening of new offices in 
Austin, Waco and Texas. 

Mr. Anderson said that 
production of John Hancock district 
agency organization exceeded that of 
any other year in the company’s history 
with the exception of 1946. 


its dis- 
through 
Houston, 


total 1947 


8,500,000 issn 
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disability and accident and_ health 


claims, matured endowments and annu- 
ities, cash values on policies surrend- 
ered, dividends to policyholders and 


allowances for payments of weekly pre- 
miums at company’s offices. There was 
added to the policy reserves $173,844,- 
880, making a total of $324,501,063 paid 
and credited to policyholders accounts 
during the year. 


Mortality experience during the year 


continued to be favorable and was 
somewhat lower than that of the pre- 
vious year. 

The total gross revenue in 1947 was 
$420,481,405 of which $353,761,980 was 
accounted for by premiums. 

Investments 


Discussing investments President 


Clark said the total made and renewed 
in 1947 other than loans on _ policies 
amounted to $334,210,775. This con- 
sisted of mortgage loans $66,684,793; 


U. S. and Canadian Government securi- 


Hancock Uses Color 
In National Magazines 


FEATURES U. S. PERSONALITIES 


Company Weighing Comparative Merits 
of Classical Music and Popular 
Radio Programs 
Several new departures were made by 
the John Hancock Mutual in its 1947 
advertising, according to Robert P. Kel- 
sey, second vice president in charge of 

advertising and public relations. 

For the first time, color was used in 
the company’s national magazine adver- 
tising and the experiment was so suc- 
cessful that all 1948 advertisements will 
appear in color. Theme of the advertis- 
ing, also a departure from former prac- 
tice, will be. continued. Discussing the 
advertisement which depicts the accom- 
plishmennts of outstanding American pa- 
triots, inventors and industrialists, Mr. 
Kelsey explained: 

“In planning our 





1947 advertising, it 
seemed that we could make no more 
worthwhile contribution to the defense 
of the system upon which our very ex- 


es 


istence depends than to document the 
story of what a free America means in 
terms of opportunity for all men. Like 
all worthwhile things, the American w; iy 
of life needs to be sold and constantly 
re-sold. It seemed logical that the same 
techniques of art and copy which have 
successfully sold many American 
products could be used to sell America 
itself—and we have been gratified with 
the results of our efforts.” 

Two experiments with radio advertis- 
ing also were made in 1947 by the John 
Hancock, the first with the Boston Sym- 
phony and the second with a comedy- 
drama program called “Point *Sublime.” 
Mr. Kelsey said the symphony was well 
received by music lovers and the West 
Coast test of “Point Sublime” received 
a high listener rating. “Point Sublime” 
is now on a national network over ABC 


so 


at eight o'clock every Monday evening, 
the experiment to run for eighteen 
weeks. 

“At the end of eighteen weeks,” said 
Vice President Kelsey, “we will have 
gained sufficient experience with radio 
to weigh comparative merits of classic 
and popular programs and to make 
further plans.” 





ties $5,348,750; bonds of states, counties, 
towns and other civil divisions $15,- 
735,281 ;railroad bonds $9,498,529; public 
utility bonds and notes $150,257,061; in- 
dustrial bonds $50,710,075; preferred 
and guaranteed stocks $26,516,011; com- 
mon stocks $4,805,987; sundries $4,654,- 
285. 

Reflecting the continued redemption 
of higher interest rate obligations, the 
average net interest earned on the total 
invested funds (after deducting invest- 
ment expense) was at the rate of 2.91% 
as compared with 2.96% for 1946. 

President Clark was gratified to re- 
port, however, that the average interest 
on new investments made in 1947 in- 


creased over the previous year from 
2.97% to 3.14%. 
He then said that Hancock Village 


in Brookline and West Roxbury, Mass., 


the John Hancock's first investment in 
rental housing, is to be completed in 
1948, providing homes for 789 families. 


Already 160 families are living in Han- 
cock Village. 

Revision Rates; New Contracts 

New premium rates for Ordinary and 
Industrial insurance, as well as Retire- 
ment Annuities, became effective Sep- 
tember 1947. This change was made 
coincident with the adoption of a new 


mortality table for Ordinary insurance 
and with a reduction in the interest fac- 
tor used in the bases for nonforfeiture 
values and reserves, necessitated by 
lower interest earnings. The company’s 
new program conforms to the pro- 
visions of the new standard nonfor- 
teiture and valuation laws with which 
policies and contracts issued on or after 
med 1, 1948, must comply. The 
Commissioners Ordinary Mortality 
lable was adopted for Ordinary insur- 
ance in connection with these changes. 
The 1941 Standard Industrial Mortality 
lable, used by the company for Indus- 
trial insurance issued since January 1, 
1942, was continued in use for this class 
of business. At the same time a rate of 
interest of 24% was adopted for non- 
forfeiture values and reserves under the 
revision of 


new program. A complete 
the company’s policy and_ contract 
forms was made and an_ additional 


series of Industrial policies, providing 
for the monthly payment of premiums, 
was inaugurated. 
Dividends 

Discussing dividends Mr. Clark said 
that the 1947 dividend scale applicable 
to Ordinary policies is to be continued 
during 1948, except for policies issued 

(Continued on Page 10) ° 
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Los Angeles Women’s 
Agency Has Big Plans 


HEADED BY MARY LA BELLA 





Sets $250,00 as Minimum Standard of 
Production; Represents Con- 
tinental Assurance 


Los Angeles now has an organization 
of women running a general agency for 
the Continental Assurance. Called the 
La Bella Agency it is headed by Mary 
La Bella who is the first woman gen- 
eral agent who has ever been appointed 


Vax Munn Autrey 


MARY LA BELLA 


in Los Angeles. Sophia Bliven is office 
manager and director of training. 

“We see no reason in our organiza- 
tion why a woman capable of producing 
$75,000 to $150,000 annually should be 
restricted to such mediocre perform 
ance,” said Miss La Bella. “The mere 
fact that a woman produces at such 


SOPHIA BLIVEN 


levels convinces us that such a person 
has the ability to do a vastly more 
exemplary job if given the advantage of 
technical training, intelligent direction 
and assistance. The aim of our organiza- 
tion is to make $250,000 life insurance 
production our minimum standard of 
performance.” 

While the object of the organization 
is to attract and develop women into 
major life producers, Miss La_ Bella 
points out that men are not barred. 
“Among other things, we have plans 
to sponsor a life insurance lecture series 
for laymen—most specifically women,” 


((Continued on Page 14) 








* *| Sylvester Smith, Jr., Now 
General Counsel of Pru 


E. J. CONROY GEN’L SOLICITOR 


Mr. Smith Joined Prudential in 1938 
After Broad Legal Experience; 
Career of Mr. Conroy 


Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed general cour f The Pruden- 
tial succeeding the late Donald Cruse, 
and Eugene J. Conroy has been ap- 
pointed general solicitor succeeding Mr. 
Smith in that post 














Before joining The Prudential in 1938 
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That chap? He’s been one of 
my best neighbors ever since 
he built that home after his first 
boy was born. His business? 


Why, he’s a Pacific Mutual as associate general solicitor Mr. Smitl 
Man! served for seventeen years as P ecutor 
of the Pleas of Warren County and had 
engaged in extensive leg: practice 
throughout New Jerse He is mem- 








ber of the House of Delegates of Ameri- 


YES, PACIFIC MUTUAL MEN are known in their communi- 


ties as good neighbors in the broadest sense of the term. They're 


the kind of men people turn to instinctively for sensible counsel 
when problems arise. You'll find them, too, in every worthwhile 
civic project—youth activities, cultural, welfare and religious 
work. Good life insurance men, too, are these Field Men of Pacific 
Mutual—selected for character and aptitude; trained by men who 
know how to train; fully equipped to meet every need of their 
fellow men and women for personal financial security. The kind 
of men you like to know; like to work with; Good Americans, ase 
Pacific Mutual Men. 


“There's A Pacific Mutual Plan To Meet Every Need” 





EUGENE J. CONROY 


president of New Jersey State Bar As- 
sociation. He is extensively known in 
legal and State Insu Department 


a A circles and is one of the best liked fig- 
s ures at National ition Insurance 

| Commissioner conventions. 
| ( Mr. Conroy is a graduate of Cornell 


LIFE INSURANCE 

ACCIDENT & HEALTH 

ANNUITIES 

COMPLETE GROUP 
SERVICE 











: 7 tant... Tens - 1 | } 
and, VERY smporten University where he got the Phi Beta 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL 
SAVINGS PLAN 


A Complete Package of 
Economic Security 


ly 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
General Agencies in Principal Centers in 40 States 


Kappa key and of Cornell Law School. 
Following his graduat from law 
school he went with tl York law 
firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft. 
The late George W. Wickersham was 





(Continued on Page 14) 
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Lincoln National Home Office Promotions 


Several promotions were made by Lin- 
coln National Life at the annual meeting 
last week at Fort Wayne. Three were 
made second vice presidents: M. 
Ledden, controller; H. Lewis Rietz, who 
joined the company early this year; 
and Henry F. Rood actuary of the Ord1- 
nary department. Also J. J. Klingen- 
berger becomes assistant vice president, 
agency; D. B. Semans assistant vice 
president, underwriting; and H. A. Win- 





M. C. LEDDEN 


ters assistant vice president, reinsurance. 

Mr. Ledden joined the company in 
1930 after ten years of actuarial work, 
was made chief accountant in 1934 and 
controller four years later. He is a 
member of the company’s finance com- 
mitte, the Retirement Plan Council and 


a director of Lincoln Investors, Inc. 
Mr. Rietz joined Lincoln National 
earlier this year after having nearly 


fifteen years’ experience in life insurance 





D. B. SEMANS 


Home Office work. He joined the Actu- 
arial Division of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company upon graduation 
from the University of Iowa in 1933 
and since 1938 served as Administrative 
Assistant. In that capacity he concen 
trated on Legislative, Insurance Depart- 
ment, and Insurance Relations work. He 
is a Fellow of the Actuarial Societv of 
America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries and has served committees of 
both organizations. He is a member of 


Phi Beta honorary — scholastic 
fraternity. 

Mr. Rood was graduated from Oberlin 
College with a B.A. degree and later 
earned an M.A. in actuarial Mathematics 
at University of Michigan. He was a 


Kappa 


member of the Actuarial Department of 
the Travelers for two years before join- 
ing Lincoln National in 1931. First in the 
Reinsurance Department and later Actu- 
arial Department, in 1938 he was named 





HENRY F. ROOD 


assistant actuary. After three years duty 
with the Naval Reserve, he returned to 
the company in January, 1946, as associ- 
ate actuary. Later he was named actu- 
ary, Ordinary department. He is a 
Fellow of both the Actuarial Society and 
American Institute. 

Mr. Klingenberger joined Lincoln Na- 
tional home office staff in 1912, when the 
company had been in operation less than 
seven years. He has served successively 


J. J. KLINGENBERGER 
as stenographer, member of the cashier 
and accounting department, bookkeeper 
in the mortgage loan department, mem- 
ber of Underwriting Department, agency 
auditor and agency secretary. He was 
named an assistant secretary in 1940. 
Mr. Klingenberger was the first mem- 
ber of the company’s underwriting de- 
partment when it was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919. He is active in the life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 


tion’s committee on agency cost and has 


contributed to the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association studies on branch office 
procedures and audit. 

Mr. Semans joined Lincoln National 
in 1920 after graduation from DePauw 
University where he majored in mathe- 
matics and history. He became a mem- 
ber of the underwriting department that 
same year shortly after the department 
was organized. He was named chief un- 
derwriter in 1923 and in addition, assist- 


H. LEWIS RIETZ 


ant secretary in 1940. Mr. Semans is 
active in the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association and also Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters, and has 
served on the executive councils of both 
organizations. 

Mr. Winters joined Lincoln National’s 
Reinsurance Department in 1929 after 
seven years’ experience in actuarial and 
reinsurance work with the Canada Life. 
He has served successively as reinsur- 





H. A. WINTERS 


ance supervisor and reinsurance secre- 
tary and in addition was appointed 
assistant secretary in 1938. Mr. Winters 
is an Associate of the Actuarial Societv. 

NAMED ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Carl A. Whitaker has been named as- 
sistant manager of the Buffalo agency 
of Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
which Dean H. Taylor is manager. Mr. 
Whitaker joined Equitable in 1938 as 
an agent. 


——. 


Equitable Manual 7? 
SS Sent to Its Agents 


MATERIAL FOR’ SALES KITS 
Preapproach Mailing Cards; Folder 
Tells Dollar Meaning of SS; FBI 


Radio Tie-up Kit 


The Equitable Society has sent to 
agents a manual telling how to sell 
life insurance with Social Security. The 
Society has also sent out a kit having 
to do with Equitable radio promotion 
on “This Is Your FBI,” in which Social 
Security is linked. 

The Equitable tells agents in the 
manual that in all probability the Social 
Security approach and the simple life 
insurance programming it entails opens 
more doors to agents than any other 
approach yet devised by the life insur- 
ance institution. It is a certain fact- 
finder, an instantaneous interest-getter: 
a sure need-definer. ; ‘ 
_ “And, above all,” the Society says, “SS 
forms a foundation of financial security 
upon which it is possible to build up 
to reasonably full security. Without SS 
the full task might well seem prohibitive 
to many people. Now, this government- 
sponsored activity puts financial inde- 
pendence within reach of the multitude 
of workers in ‘covered employment.” 

FBI Radio Broadcasts 

The Social Secuirty kit is being 
launched with the Society’s program 
“This Is Your FBI.” This series of com. 
mercials, which will be carried to approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 people, started Febru- 
ary 6, 1948, and runs to March 26 in- 
clusive. 

There are four major pieces of ma- 
terial in the Society’s SS kit. They are 
a mailing card, entitled: “A Service to 
Help You Get the Most Out of Your 
Social Security”; a mailing card entitled: 
“So Big,” for insertion in an envelope 
and mailing to selected prospects by 
agents and asking for replies directed to 
the home office requesting further in- 
formation about services; a folder, en- 
titled “Social Security—What Does It 
Mean to You In Dollars and Cents ?— 
Here Is the Answer”; and a folder, 
“Taking the If out of Life—Making It 
Income for the Family.” 


Manhattan bi Announces 
New Family Income Rider 


A new family income rider, known as 
Plan C, which can be attached: to any 
basic type policy, except Term insur- 
ance, has been announced by Manhattan 
Life of New York. The new plan pro- 
vides a monthly income of $15. per 
month for each $1,000 of the basic 
policy. The new plan may be written 
for 10, 15 or 20 year periods from the 
effective date of the primary policy. 
It may be attached to policies when the 
face amount is not less than $2,000. 

The addition of the Plan C_ family 
income rider brings to three the number 
of such riders offered by the company. 
Plan A provides an income of $7.50 per 
month per $1,000 of the basic policy, 
while Plan B provides $10 monthly _in- 
come per $1,000 of the basic policy 
While either Plan A or B mav be had 
with any standard policy, including 
Term, neither will be issued as a policy 
attachment when the face amount ol 
insurance involved is less than $2,000. 


HEADS OMAHA BRANCH OFFICE 

Ernest W. Gray, CLU, has been named 
new manager of the Occidental Life's 
branch office at Omaha. Mr. Gray, who 
has been in the life insurance business 
twenty years, joined Kansas City Life in 
1928. After two years in the field, he 
served as assistant educational director, 
assistant editor of publications, and su- 
pervisor. Mr. Gray joined Travelers in 
1940 and after three years as a field as- 
sistant for that company, became assist- 
ant manager at Kansas City for General 
American Life. The year before he 
joined Occidental, he was Wichita man- 
ager for General American. He became 
a CL. in: 1935. 
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Vermont joined the original thirteen states 
of the Union in 1791 — one-hundred and 
fifty-seven years ago. National Life of Ver- 
mont wrote its first policy January 17, 1850, 
when the State of Vermont was 69 years old, 


National Life’s 
8" Birthday ° 


An all time high of $929,094,585 of insurance in force was reached 
by the National Life Insurance Company of Vermont at the end of 1947. 
Sales of new life insurance during 1947 were greatest in the Com- 
pany’s history — $134, 834, 128. 

Increase in assets of $24,251,038 during the year brings the Com- 
pany’s total assets to $366, 761,099. 

Paid to policyholders or beneficiaries in 1947 was the sum of 
$27,675,525 —an increase of $2,195,951 over 1946. 

Investments in homes—National Life of Vermont makes a specialty 
of mortgages on dwellings. In 1947 it purchased $83,655,195 mortgage 
loans — including $25,544,830 of loans to veterans. 





Securities — For the sixth consecutive year, no bond in the Company’s 
statement was past due as to principal or interest. The market value of our 
bonds was $89,900,538, which is $1,094,380 above book value. Cumu- 
lative preferred stocks in 24 industrial and 16 public utility companies held 
by the Company have a market value of $9,675,742, or $50,600 in ex- 
cess of book value. Two issues continue in arrears. 

Dividends—— A new dividend scale, not less generous but more equitable 
than that in force a year ago, will account for $5,791,292 in dividends in 
1948. 

Reserves—The Company’s reserves are computed to meet the most 
exacting legal requirements and in many instances exceed them. No rate 
of interest higher than 3% is assumed. Reserves for life insurance bene- 
fits amounted to $212, 748,928; for accidental deaths and disability benefits, 
$3,808,834; for policy benefits left for future income payments, 
$31,024,850; and for annuity reserves, $70,938, 854. 


Surplus, including a contingency reserve of $2,000,000 and a reserve of 
$50,600 for preferred stock market fluctuations, is $17,301,816. 


Mutual operation — National Life is owned by its policyholders. All 
income above the cost of doing business and maintaining surplus is re- 
turned annually to policyholders. Our annual statement and list of secur- 
ities is available to anyone upon request. 


ELBERT S. BRIGHAM, President 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


fom fe VERMONT 




















98th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL 


CONDITION — December 31, 1947 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.......... 
Bonds: 
U. S. Gov’t.—Direct or Guaranteed... 
State and Municipal—United States.. 
ROMNCIUMMNEE s fa dada Sis tsade Minas 


Dominion, Provincial, ee 
Canada. ae 
Industrial and Miscellaneous . Saita nce a 


Preferred Stocks at Market Quotations. . 
First Mortgages: 


City: 
Insured by FHA .. 22.2. 220 esees 
Guaranteed by Veterans Adminis- 
Dae ye ae eacecscce’ 
Other. PA ES ie Sn ee 


Second Mortgages, fully guaranteed by 
Veterans Administration .......... 
Real Estate at Cost or Less: 
Under Contract of Sale............. 
Home Office Properties............. 


Loans on Company’s Policies......... 
Premiums Receivable............. 
Accrued Interest and Rents........... 
Ce Rate ono oc. ks dee raiedusas 
Torat ApmiTTED AssETS....... 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves: 
WrissiPOROO © as oo sis wa Paden Raq ee 
Annuity. 
Policy Benefits left for future Income 
PEGGING? 6c occ nceewadsaaxan ewe 


Policy Claims: 
In Process of Settlement...........- 
Not Reported (estimated).......... 


Policyholders’ Deposits: 
Dividends left at interest........... 
Future Premiums Discounted....... 


Provi ision for 1948 Dividends.......... 

Provision for Taxes. = 

Agency and Inv estment Items in Process 

Pension Reserves— Home Office and 
Agents. PE EOL ip tale one A St 

Other Liabilities . ee Pina tad ansésd te keea 

Tora LIABILITIES. . 

Surplus to heard (including Con- 

tingency Reserve of $2,000,000 and a 

Preferred Stock Market Fluctuation Re- 

STOW GE a ev ivic ceceesceveveses 


Tota LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


$ 4,559,784 
7 


88,770,265 
9,675,742 


137,599,146 


40,794,081 
50,417,967 
9,089,391 


237,900,585 


3,824,187 


123,687 
329,001 


452,688 
12,961,684 


5,046,894 
2,137,715 
1,431,555 


$366,761,099 


$216,557,762 
70,938,854 


31,024,850 


~ 318,521,466 


1,179,778 
305,000 


1,484,778 


11,061,145 
9,293,423 


20,354,568 
5,791,292 


576,789 
738,798 


1,185,398 
806,194 


349,459,283 


17,301,816 


$366,761,099 


Bonds and stocks are included at amortized or other values as prescribed by the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $230,144 
in the above statement are deposited with three States as required by law. 

















A MUTUAL COMPANY, FOUNDED IN 


1850, 


“SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT” 
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NEW BUSINESS 
STEPS UP AGAIN 
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Win a new business production 


than $300,000,000 in 1947, 
ing a gain of 18% over 1946, New England 


f 


represent- 


more 


Mutual fieldmen broke all records in the 
104-year history of the Company. 
In accomplishing this feat, nearly 40% 


of the 
production clubs requiring total sales of a 


field force qualified for company 
quarter million dollars or more, and the 


New 


joyed a substantial increase in his income. 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA « 1835 


average England Mutual agent en- 








Sun Life of Canada 
Tops Best Records 


INSURANCE $380 MILLION 


NEW 

President ithe B. Wood Reports In 
Force at $3,837 Million, Assets at 

$1.5 Billion 

Canada, with 41% of its 


50% of its 


Sun Life of 
business and 
the United States, 
1947 with $380 millions of new 
the total now in 


securities in 
broke past records in 
business 


bringing 


for the year, 
force to nearly four billion dollars. To- 
tal assets are now approximately 1% bil- 


lion dollars. Payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries over the year amounted 
to more than $100 millions while the 
total of such payments since the first 
Sun Life policy was issued in 1871 now 
exceeds two billion dollars. 

Arthur B. Wood, president of the com- 
pany, in an interesting review of the 
year's operations at the seventy-seventh 
annual meeting at Montreal, Tuesday, 


stressed how life insurance dollars go 
to work for the nation. “The part life 
assurance plays in our economic sys- 
tem,” he said, “is not limited to its pri- 
mary function of affording security to 
the individual as, by the very nature of 
the business, the companies, in the in- 
vestment of their funds, contribute 
ereatly to the welfare of the country.” 


These funds, Mr. Wood pointed out, are 
the accumulation of small payments con- 
tributed by millions of policyholders 
scattered over the length and breadth of 


the land. This money which otherwise 
would remain idle, is brought together 
to form a vast reservoir, and made avail 
able for long-term investment. Thus, 
the function of life assurance is of a 
threefold nature; first the collection of 
small sums of money from a vast num 
ber of people; secondly, the investment 


of these funds in sound securities yield- 


ing remunerative rates of interest; and 
thirdly, the distribution of these funds 
in due course to beneficiaries and to 


living policyholders when their respec- 


tive contracts mature. 
Payments to Policyholders 
During 1947, continued Mr. Wood, the 
Sun Life of Canada had distributed to 
its policyholders and beneficiaries the 


sum of $102,000,000, of which $32,000,000 
was paid to beneficiaries of policyholders 
who died during the year. The sum of 
$40,000,000 was paid out to living policy- 
holders. Other payments included $13,- 
000,000 distributed in payments to annui- 
tants, and $15,000,000 in dividends to 
policyholders. In connection with these 
payments, Mr. Wood revealed that of 
the policyholders who died, 83% were in- 
sured for less than $5,000, while the re- 
maining 17% for amounts of $5,000 and 
over absorbed 61% of the total death 
claim payments. The policy of the short- 
est duration was in force for only seven 
days, and called for a payment of us "1 
for one premium  paym ent of 
Throughout the year, over half a million 
dollars was paid out in respect of policy- 
holders who died during the first policy 
year, some because of accident, and 
others from disease, not withstanding 
that each had been previously accepted 
as medically fit. 





During the seventy-seven years of the 
company’s existence, it has distributed 
$2,021,000,000 in payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. The assets of the 
company at the present time total $1,- 
422,600,000 whereas the total of all pre- 
miums paid by policyholders since in- 
ception of the company is $2,981,000,000. 
Thus, the combined total of payments to 
policyholders and assets held for their 
bene fit—$3,443,000,000—exceeds by $462,- 
000,000 the sum of all premiums paid by 
policyholders over the entire company’s 
history. 

New Insurance Sales $380 Mill*ons 

Sun Life had an increase of over 9% 
in new life insurance, total sales being 
$380 million. The new life insurance is- 
sued by the company in 1947 was almost 





Rice Studios 
WOOD 


ARTHUR B. 


exactly double the amount secured in 
1938, the year preceding the war. 

Other interesting figures revealed by 
Mr. Wood included the insurances in 
force which now stands at $3,837,000,000. 
Assets, which increased by $78 million 
during the year, are invested in govern- 
ment bonds, a wide range of industrial, 
public utility and other bonds and stocks, 
and in mortgages. In the war years, the 
major part of the money available for 
investment was devoted to aiding the al- 


lied cause by the purchase of govern- 
ment bonds, chiefly of Canada, United 
States and Great Britain. During 1947, 


the company proceeded to direct the flow 
of its funds to supply the needs of in- 
dustry and commerce. Particular atten- 
tion was also given to advancing money 
on mortgages by aiding in the financing 
of housing projects, individual home con- 
struction, apartment houses, ete. 

The 1947 mortality experience was 
very favorable, but the interest rate 
earned was less than in 1946, namely 
3.32% against 3.52%. The problem of 
interest rates continues to occupy 
the attention of all life insurance com- 
panies, Mr. Wood pointed out. In re- 
cent months, there has been a moderate 
but definitely upward turn, but the fu- 
ture > of interest rates is still very 
difficult to forecast. While expenses dur- 
ing the year, following the general trend, 
showed an increase, the normal surplus 
earnings of the company which amounted 
to $22,500,000 are considered eminently 
satisfactory. The combined surplus and 
contingency reserve of the company is 
now $89,400,000. 

In concluding his review of the year, 
Mr. Wood stated that in a world of un- 
certainty and unrest, the service of life 
insurance goes on, its fundamental pur- 
untouched by the disturbing in- 
fluences of our times. Public confidence 
in the business has never been a higher 
level. The tradition of stability and in- 
tegrity so long associated with life insur- 
ance, he said, continues to attract ever 
increasing public acceptance in a chang- 
ing world. 


low 


course 


poses 


CANADIAN REPORT 


The Canadian people added a record 
amount of new life insurance to their 
family protection during 1947, the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation announced. Total new Ordinary 
life insurance put in force in Canada 


for the past year reached the sum of 
$1,195,461,000. During the same period, 
Industrial protection put in force totaled 
$162,843,000 and new Group protection 
$95,904,000. 


OCCUPATIONAL RATINGS 

A reduction of $1.50 per $1,000 in all 
flat extra occupational rating for policies 
based on its new 1948 rates has been 
announced by Manhattan Life. The re- 
duction cannot be applied to old policies, 
it was stated, as they are based on 
different premium calculations. 


Highfield Joins Protective 


As Sales Promotion Director 

Loyal Protective Life of Boston has 
appointed appointed William Highfield 
of Minneaopolis as director of sales pro- 
motion as of February 1. Mr. Highfield 
has been connected with Northwestern 
National Life since 1942 in charge of 
sales promotion in the agency field sery- 
ice department. The five years prevyi- 
ous to this connection, he held an ex- 
ecutive position with MacKenzie, Inc., 
an advertising firm in Minneapolis. Fol. 
lowing his graduation from Yale in 1935, 
he was with Doremus & Co., an adver- 
tising agency in Boston. 

For the past three years, Mr. High- 
field has taught business principles and 
management at the Miller Evening 
School in Minneapolis. He is the author 
of several business and insurance articles 
some of which have appeared in trade 
journals on the subject, “Why Men Buy 


Life Insurance.” 

A native of Duluth, Minn., Mr. High- 
field is married and has one son. His 
family will join him in Boston in the 
near future. 


ALC COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 

Dwight L. Clarke, president, Occiden- 
tal Life of California, has been appointed 
chairman of committee on coordination 
of activities, American Life Convention, 
according to an announcement by R. B, 
Richardson, president of American Life 


Convention. Other committee members 
are Claris Adams, president, Ohio State 
Life, and A. J. McAndless, president, 


Lincoln National. 


GREAT NORTHWEST UP 12% 
Great Northwest Life experienced the 
most prosperous year in its history ac- 
cording to Dr. Samuel P. Weaver, presi- 
dent. In 1947 insurance in force increased 
12% and now exceeds $19,000,000. The 
surplus increased 12% and the company 
now has $1.31 for every $1 of liabilities. 





National Nii Plan 
Florida Meeting March 30 


A. H. Kollenberg, R. R. Stotz Agency, 
Grand Rapids, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Associates, the 
twenty-five leading producers for 1947 
of Mutual Benefit Life of Newark. C. 
R. Phelps, Murrell Brothers, San Fran- 
cisco, is vice president. Mr. Kollenberg 
will plan and preside at the Associates 
meeting on March 30 at the Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Florida. The meeting date 


is the day before the opening of the 
company convention at the hotel. 

In his more than twenty-five years 
with the Mutual Benefit, Mr. Kollen- 
berg has consistently been one of the 
company’s leading producers and_be- 
came a life member of the National 
Associates in 1943. 

The twenty-five members of the Na- 
tional Associates produced a_ total of 
$26,760,016 of insurance in 1947. They 


wrote policies on 1,547 lives. 


NAMED BY PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


ep hiladelphia Life has announced the 


appointment of J. E. Murphy Co., Min- 
neapolis, general agents. J. E. Murphy, 
who heads the agency has hi id many 


year’s experience in the general insur- 
ance business and is widely known in 
Minne: ipolis and throughout the state. 
The newly created life departemnt will 
represent Philadelphia Life as general 
agents in Minneapolis and vicinity. 

A. C. Heim is manager for the Phila- 
delphia Life in Minneapolis. 


LOMA GRADUATES DINNER 

The Society of LOMA Graduates held 
a dinner meeting recently in Newark. 
Guest speaker was Albert J. Schick, 
CLU, senior training specialist, from 
The Prudential. President of the Society 
is Donald Hyer, Mutual Life of New 
York. 
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Metropolitan’s Compensation Plan 


Awards for Agents Based on Years of Service; 2% Collection 
Fee; More Compensation for District 


Office and Field Clerks 


In addition to the liberalization of its 
insurance and retimeneas program which 
became effective January 1, 1948, the 
Metropolitan Life’s board of directors 
approved additional compensation 
for agents in the United States and 
Canada except agents unattached; and 
for Cistrict office clerks and district of- 
fice field clerks in the two countries. 
Action taken by the board of directors 
and as a result of con- 


has 


was voluntary 

tinued studies which have been made. 
The additional compensation of the 
gents consists of a program of com- 


service awards to those who will 
have completed ten years or more of 
continuous service with the company 
and is effective April 1, 1948; and an in- 
in collection fee 


pany 


crease from 1% to 2% 
payable on regular Ordinary policies 
(except Endowment and Retirement In- 


come policies with premiums payable for 
than twenty years and Group life 
conversions). This collection fee is to 
be paid regardless of length of service. 


jess 


Service Award Scale 


The program of company service 


awards will be according to the follow- 

ing scale: 

Completed Years of 

Continuous Service Service 

in 1948 . Award 

10-14 $ 50 
15-19 100 
20-24 150 
25 and over 200 
In the program for’ district office 

clerical compensation the salary scale 

has been increased $2 per week, effec- 


there was inau- 
1948) a pro- 


tive February 2. Also, 
gurated (effective April 1, 
gram of company service awards to 
these employes who will have completed 
ten years or more of continuous service 
with the company on and after that 
date. The scale of continuous service 
years and service awards is the same 
as that in the agents service years and 
service award program. 

In the new compensation plans no 
person whatever, outside the officers 
concerned, had anything to do with their 
initiation or carrying out. As far as 
concerns the agents, the plan could not 
be made effective, although adopted by 





Hartford General Agents for United States Life 





George S. Heilpern 
LOUIS NORMAN 


The appointment of Louis and George 
Norman as general agents in Hartford 
for United States Life has been an- 


nounced by Richard Rhodebeck, presi- 
dent. Mr. Rhodebeck also announced 
that Martin F. Karn, former general 


has been granted an 
extended leave of absence for health 
reasons. Mr. Karn was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by the agency 
and recently left for Phoenix, Arizona, 
where he will stay until his health im- 
proves. 


agent in that city, 


George S. Heilpern 
GEORGE NORMAN 

Louis Norman began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1938 as an agent in Hartford for 
The Prudential, and was one of its 
largest personal producers in Ordinary 
business for the New England territory. 
He is a graduate of New York Univer- 
sity. 

George Norman started with the 
Travelers as an agent in 1938 following 
his graduation from Weaver High 
School in Hartford. During the war, he 
served in the Air Forces. 


the company’s board of directors on 
January 27 until after it was approved 
by the New York State Superintendent 
of Insurance, as required by law. That 
approval was received on February 4, 
at which time President Lincoln wrote 
a ‘letter to the field announcing what 
the new plan is. 

As soon as the approval of the New 
York Superintendent was received the 
program became effective in all areas 
not covered by collective bargaining 
agreements. In areas which were cov- 
ered by collective bargaining agreements 
the unions were given the opnortunity 
to object, if they saw fit, to the com- 
panv’s making the plan effective in those 
particular localities. Had they objected, 
the plan would not have gone into effect 
in those areas simultaneously with its 
effectiveness in other areas. 

As far as concerns areas in which the 
United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, CIO. had collective bargain- 
ing agreements in effect, the plan was 
first as in the case of the other two 
wnions, disclosed to their officials on 
February 4 and their reply was received 
on the afternoon of February 6. It was 
this circumstance which necessitated the 
delay of one day, in applying the effec- 
tive date of the increase in the rate of 
collection commission for agents repre- 
sented in that union, beyond the day 
where it became otherwise effective. 
This was for the reason that the New 
York State Insurance Law prohibits re- 
troactive increases in compensation of 
agents. 

Discontinue Service Medals 


Discussing the service awards Presi- 
dent Lincoln in a letter to field said 
their inauguration “fulfills the wish of 


many of us to express in more tangib'e 
form our appreciation of the understé ind - 
ing and experience characteristic of 
those with vears of service with the 
company. With their adoption the pres- 
ent system of medals is heing discon- 
tinued and some other evidence of serv- 
ice will be substituted.” 


Hancock Meeting 
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(Continued from 


with premium rates which became ef- 
fective September 1, 1947 for which a 
new formula has been adopted. 

The dividend scale for Retirement 
Annuity contracts is being continued 
for 1948 without change with respect 
to contracts issued prior to September 
1, 1947. The scale of dividends adopted 
for such contracts issued on or after 
September 1, 1947, will result in ap- 
proximately the same return during 
19:8 as would apply under the scale 
for contracts issued just prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1947. 

Due to the declining interest earnings 
and to increased operating expenses, a 
new scale of dividends for Industrial 
insurance policies has been adopted for 
1948. This action is consistent with that 
taken for Ordinary insurance policies a 
vear ago. The effect will be to reduce 
dividends payable in 1948 for most pre- 
mium-paying policies issued prior to 
1942, under which reserves are based 
upon a guaranteed interest rate of 34%. 

The dividend formulas in use during 
1947 for Group insurance contracts have 
been continued for 1948 with adjust- 
ments based upon experience. 

During 1948 interest at the total rate 
of 3%, except under policies the terms 
of which provide for a higher guaran- 


JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 
General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 The City of New York 





NO CHANGE 
IN PREMIUMS 


on our regular policies. 





Values are higher in 
most cases and are avail- 
able as early as the first 
year at some ages. 





Rates on 5-10-15-20 
Year Term and Family In- 
come Riders are generally 
lower. 





.its roots. 





84 WILLIAM 
New York 


STREET 
7, ™. Fe 
HA 2-7865 


Telephone: 





teed rate of interest, will continue to 
be allowed on funds held on deposit or 
retained under Ordinary and Group op- 
tional settlement provisions not involy- 
ing life contingencies, and also on Ordi- 
nary dividends left on deposit. 

Discussing advertising 
Clark said: 

“No report of this company’s activi- 
ties would be complete without a word 
about the institution of life insurance 
As in previous years we joined with 
other life insurance companies in a co- 
operative newspaper advertising cam- 
paign, through the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This campaign, presently of- 
fering helpful advice on problems of 
family finance, has constituted a service 
to the community which we believe to 
be an obligation of companies such as 
ours. 

“As part of our company’s contribu- 
tion toward strengthening the line of 
defense of American ideals and prin- 
ciples, the John Hancock in 1947 intro- 
duced a national advertising campaign 
designed to document the American 
way of life in which our company has 
This campaign which tells 
the story of the individual accomplish- 
ments of free men under free enterprise 
has met with wide acceptance and ap- 
probation. Many schools are using re- 
prints of these advertisements in their 
courses on American history.” 


JOINS MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 
Len W. Sumner, CLU, superintendent 
of agencies, Excelsior Life, Canada, 1s 
joining the Mutual Life as assistant to 
Ward Phelps, director of training. Mr. 
Sumner joined Excelsior in 1933 as an 
agent, became a branch manager, an 
agency department assistant and in 1942 
superintendent of agencies. 
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Monarch Life Names Mortgage Purchases in New England Mut. Director 


Three New Directors 
PROMOTIONS AT HOME OFFICE 





President Young Makes Report; Gains 
in Assets and Surplus and Total 
Insurance in Force 





The Monarch Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield, Mass., at its recent annual 
meeting, elected three new directors as 
follows : 

James S. Bulkley, associate counsel, 
was elected a director; H. Maitland Gra- 
ham was elected a director and treasurer 
of the company; Clyde B. Gordon, for- 
merly agency assistant and manager of 
conservation, was made a director and 
manager of policyholders’ service. 

The following home office major pro- 
motions also were made: Roland S. 
Jack, from claims examiner, health and 
accident division, to claims vice presi- 
dent, health and accident and life claims 
department; Robert A. Edwards, from 
claims examiner to H. & A. division to 
assistant secretary and assistant mana- 
ger, H. & A. and life claims department; 
Fred R. Henning from educational di- 
rector to superintendent of agencies; 
Harry N. Smith from agency supervisor 
to educational director; John F. Hufer 
from assistant educational director to 
manager of sales promotion. A new 
home office appointment is Glenn O. 
Mulvey as agency assistant. 

President Young Reports 

President Clyde B. Young, in his an- 
nual report, said that the volume of life 
sold in 1947 exceeded, while 
the new health and accident insurance 
produced nearly equaled the all-time 
high reached in 1946. 

“We are also able to report an ex- 
pansion in every field of our endeavor— 
substantial growth in life and health and 
accident insurance in force, and most 
satisfying gains in assets and surplus,” 
Mr. Young said. “New life insurance 
paid-for totaled $26,133,207, 9.1% greater 
than in 1946, our best previous year. The 
quarterly premiums on new health and 
accident insurance paid-for totaled $494,- 
490, nearly equaling the all-time record 
established in 1946. The average life 
policy increased from $3,439 to $4,098, 
while the average quarterly premium on 
health and accident remained the same 
as in 1946,” 

Concerning insurance in force, Presi- 
dent Young remarked: “Once again a 
substantial increase has’ been made in 
our total life and health and accident 
insurance in force. Life insurance in 
force reached a total of $95,497,457, an 
increase of 24.8% over 1946. Premiums 
on health and accident policies, on a 
quarterly basis, reached $1,854,128, an in- 
crease of 13.6% over 1946. The gross 
income during the year from all sources 
rose to a new high of $10,730,552. There 
were important gains during 1947 in the 
number of people insured. Growth in 
the number of policyholders is in many 
respects nearly as important as growth 
in business in force, but the two coming 
simultaneously are a most healthy in- 
fluence.” 

Claims Increased in Year 

Mr. Young said that claims increased 
during the year, in line with the growth 
of the business. The life mortality was 
slightly lower than in 1946 and payments 
'0 policyholders in the accident and 
health division were as follows: 27,426 
in number, $3,140,339 in amount and the 
average claim was $114.50. Payments to 
policyholders in the life division 
amounted to $634,078, making total pay- 
ments to policyholders for the year $3,- 
4417, an increase of 27.1% over 1946. 

Mr. Young said that during 1947 the 
‘company’s assets increased 15.4% over 
1946, or $2,574,452, while reserves and lia- 
bilities increased by $2,400,927, or 18.2%. 
Total assets or resources reached $19,- 
31434. Assets and resources exceeded 
gpigations or reserves and liabilities by 
732,684, representing 23.9% obligations. 
Invested assets amount to $17,786,749, or 


insurance 





Continental Galleries 


CLYDE W. YOUNG 


92% of the total assets or resources of 
the company. 
Careers of New Directors 

Mr. Bulkley, who becomes a director, 
has been with the company since Janu- 
ary, 1946. He is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and Harvard Law School and has 
practiced law in Springfield since 1934. 
He was a member of the Governor’s 
Council of Massachusetts during the ad- 
ministration of former Governor (now 
Senator), Leverett Saltonstall. He is as- 
sociated in law practice with Gurdon W. 
Gordon, Sr., vice president and legal 
counsel of Monarch Life, and is litiga- 
tion counsel for the Springfield Fire & 
Marine Group. 

Mr. Graham who attended Northwest- 
ern University, is an associate member 
of the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation. He joined Monarch Life in 1925 
as a bookkeeper, becoming assistant 
treasurer in 1926 and comptroller in 1948. 

Mr. Gordon, who attended Brown Uni- 
versity, joined Monarch as a claim ex- 
aminer in 1934 and became agency secre- 
tary in 1940. In 1943 he went on active 
duty in the Navy, serving as anti- 
submarine warfare specialist. Upon his 
release, February 1, 1946, he returned to 
Monarch as agency assistant and mana- 
ger of conservation. 

Other Careers 

Mr. Jack joined Monarch in 1930 and 
served variously as underwriter in the 
life department, adjuster in the life 
claims department, underwriter in the 
H. & A. department and for the past 
four years has been a H. & A. claims 
examiner and personal service represen- 
tative. 

Mr. Edwards was graduated from 
Northwestern Law School with an LL.B. 
degree. He came with Monarch in 1936 
and entered the claim department in 
1940. After serving in the Army in the 
Pacific theatre, he returned to Mon- 
arch as a claims examiner. 

Mr. Henning attended New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, majoring in 
finance and accounting, and later studied 
law. He joined Monarch as a field un- 
derwriter at Hartford. He was ap- 
pointed educational director in the home 
office in 1946 and superintendent of 
agencies in 1948 

Mr. Smith joined Monarch as a field 
underwriter in 1941 at Portland, Maine, 
remaining there until he entered service 
with the United States Army Air Forces. 
He returned to the company after the 
war with the Hartford agency and was 
transferred to the home office in 1947. 


ADDRESS L. A. CASHIERS 
Life Agency Cashiers Association of 
Los Angeles at its recent meeting had 
for the speaker Fred A. McMaster, 
CLU, general agent of the Ohio Na- 
tional Life. 


"47 Put at $24 Billions 
BY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Mortgage Holdings Rose 


$8,500,000,000; Greater Real 
Estate Activity 





Total 


to 





Life insurance companies of the coun- 
try put an estimated $2,500,000,000 into 
the purchase of real estate mortgages 
during 1947, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance reports. The total mortgage hold- 
ings of the life companies rose by nearly 
a billion and a half dollars to approxi- 
mately $8,500,000,000, the greatest volume 
of mortgage financing ever extended by 
the life insurance business. 

Many Veteran Mortgages 

A large part of the 1947 mortgage 
financing of the life insurance companies 
was in Veterans Administration mort- 
gages for veterans’ housing under the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. Their purchase of 
such mortgages exceeded $500,000,000 
and, in addition, they provided the mort- 
gage financing for many other veterans’ 
homes, under both the FHA plan and 
individual mortgages under direct con- 
tract. Total holdings of the VA veteran 
home mortgages by the life companies 
at year-end were $800,000,000. 

FHA mortgages held by the life com- 
panies increased during the year to 
about $1,400,000,000. Farm mortgage 
holdings increased in 1947 to about $850,- 

City mortgages other than FHA 
and VA veteran mortgages totaled an 
estimated $5,450,000,000, up nearly $600,- 
000,000 in the year. 

Real estate holdings of the life com- 
panies rose in 1947, for the first time in 
many years, largely due to the extensive 
development of a new type of invest- 
ment, non-housing city real estate held 
as an investment, made possible by 
recent legislative changes. During the 
year more than $100,000,000 of such real 
estate was purchased by the life compa- 
nies, bringing holdings of this type to 
$175,000,000. Total real estate holdings 
of all types at year-end were estimated 
to be $825,000,000, up nearly $100,000,000 
from the holdings a year ago. 

Holdings of foreclosed real estate were 
again reduced in the year just concluded, 
the 1947 sales totaling about $70,000,000 
and bringing total such holdings down 
to not much over $100,000,000. 


JOINS NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 

F. Corning Kenley, Jr., former assist- 
ant treasurer of the General Control 
Co., Boston, has joined the home office 
staff of the New England Mutual Life 
as a security analyst in the investment 
department. He was previously associ- 
ated with the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank in Chicago and served as assistant 
to the vice president of the Household 
Finance Corporation. Mr. Kenley, was 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1937. 


EXPANDS INDUSTRIAL DEPT. 


Terre Haute, Ind., and Campbellsville, 
Ky., will serve as the respective head- 
quarters of two new districts recently 
added to the operations of the Indus- 
trial agency department of Common- 
wealth Life, Louisville. Harry W. 
Gingerich, assistant manager of Com- 
monwealth’s Evansville office, has been 
named manager of the Terre Haute dis- 
trict, and Lester K. Locke, Cumberland 
Valley assistant manager, has been pro- 
moted to the managership of the Camp- 
bellsville district. 


GROUP SERVICE MANAGER 

O. E. Shelhart has been named regional 
Group service manager at Phoenix, 
Arizona, by Occidental Life of California, 
Senior Vice President V. H.-Jenkins’ has 
announced. Mr. Shelhart handled Occi- 
dental’s Group business with California 
Shipbuilding Co. during the war and 
helped to administer Los Angeles Teach- 
ers Group in 1944, 





EDWARD REYNOLDS 


At the annual meeting of New England 
Mutual this week, Edward Reynolds, 
administrative vice president of Harvard 
University and president of the board of 
trustees of Associated Universities, Inc. 


was elected a director. He is also a 
director of Merck & Co. Graduate of 
Harvard in 1915, Mr. Reynolds was 


associated with Columbia Gas & Electric 
for twenty years, serving as president 
from 1936 to 1942 when he was called 
to Washington in connection with pro- 
curement of medical supplies. He was 
released from the army with the rank 
of brigadier general. 
Old Line Life Reports on 

Its 1947 Financial Status 

Old Line Life reported new paid life 
insurance in 1947 of $13,540,101, a gain 
of 24.7% over 1946 and a gain of 35.9% 
over 1945, bringing the total in force 
to $115,344,956, highest in the company’s 
history. Accident, health and _ hospital 
income also marked a new high, being 
in excess of $1,000,000. 

Assets showed a gain of $2,010,957 
to a total of $35,358,933 at year’s end. 
Of these, bonds totaled $23,111,209 com- 
pared with $21,535,051 a year ago; policy 
loans were $1,128,241; first mortgage 
loans amounted to $8,249,176; stocks were 
$1,343,776; real estate and contracts for 
deed $325,731; cash $740,455. Assets ex- 
ceeded policy reserves and other liabili- 
ties by $2,843,540. 

Payments to policyowners and bene- 
ficiaries in 1947 amounted to $2,324,624, 
bringing the aggregate so paid since or- 
ganization to $38,541,462. 

RODE IS ASSISTANT COUNSEL 

Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of George W. Rode as assist- 
ant counsel of the Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Association, Inc., and the Paul 
Revere Life Insurance Co. of Worcester. 
Mr. Rode joined the companies in 1945 
after graduation from Columbia Law 
School. He is a member of the New 
York and Massachusetts Bars. He took 
his undergraduate work at City College, 
New York, and his master’s degree at 
Columbia University. 

SAVAGE AG’CY, BALTO. TO MOVE 

The Baltimore general agency of New 
England Mutual Life, headed by Fred- 
erick A. Savage, Jr., CLU, will move 
into new headquarters in the Equitable 
Building, Calvert & Fayette Streets, on 
March 1. This ground floor suite, which 
is more centrally located, has been de- 
signed to facilitate additional service to 
policyholders. 








TO HEAR L’ESTRANGE FEB. 16 

G. A. L’Estrange, vice president and 
agency director, Wisconsin National 
Life, will speak on February 16 in Min- 
neapolis before the Twin Cities A. & H. 
Club. His subject will be “Attitudes.” 
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Why Prices Are Rising 


Claude L. Benner, Vice President of Continental American. 
Before Senate Banking and Currency Committee Goes 
Into Basic Questions of Interest to Insurance 


rising prices on insurance 
been repeatedly pointed 
out in insurance circles but there seems 
to be considerable confusion as to the 
basic behind increased costs. 
Some direct and easily understandable 
reasons for the rising prices were given 
to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last week by Claude L. Ben- 
ner, a nationally known economist who 
is vice president of Continental Ameri- 
can Life of Wilmington and director 
of the Equitable Trust of the same city. 
Dr. Benner’s statement to the committee 
follows: 

“The goals of the various bills which 
you have under consideration; namely 
S. 1873, S. 1888, S. 1923, S. 1967 and S. 2023 
are highly desirable ones. No one could 
quarrel with their purpose. The most 
imperative domestic problem facing the 
country today is how to stop the present 
inflationary boom with its upward move 
ment in prices before it goes so far as 
to make inevitable later a crash followed 
by depression. 


Effects of 
proceeds have 


reasons 


“T am afraid, however, that these bills 
do not deal with the fundamental causes 
for our present high prices. The present 
inflationary situation results from an ex- 
cess of total demand for goods over the 
supply available for purchase. In other 
words, there is excess purchasing power 
in the country for the amount of 
available to be purchased. 

“Since the beginning of 
total monetary supply, 
best measure of the purchasing 
in the country, has increased by about 
300%. Production, on the other hand, 
has only risen during this period by 
a little over 70%. The result has been 
an increase in prices on the average 
of about 65% 

“This upward movement in prices can 
be stopped in two ways, and in only 
two ways; namely, by cutting down 
some of the present demand or by 
increasing the present supply of goods 


goods 


the war, our 
which is the 
power 


and commodities to meet the demand 

“Let us consider first what is the 
origin of the excess demand for goods 
which is driving up prices. It results 
from the tremendous increase in money 
and bank deposits which began in a 
large way in 1940 and which continued 
until about a year ago. While money 
in circulation stood at about $7 billions 
in 1939, it rose to about $28 billions in 


1947. Total demand bank deposits during 
the same time increased from a little 
over $28 billions to approximately $92 
billions. It is too often thought that 
this increase in our monetary supply 
all took place during the war. As a 
matter of fact, it continued right up 
through 1946. No brake was put upon 
expansion by the Federal Reserve 
authorities until early last year. 


Called Cheap Money Obsession 


this 


“Both the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury are too much obsessed with 
the idea that cheap money and present 


government bond prices must be main 
costs. T] would have 


tained at all hey us 
think that this 1s necessary in order to 
keep the cost of carrying the National 
Debt from becoming too burdensome 


But in a budget that totals nearly $40 


billions, the addition of a few hundred 
million more to pay higher interest 
costs on the debt is a small price to 
pay indeed for helping to manage the 
Public Debt in such way as to reduce 
its inflation potential 

“It should be clear that artificially 
low interest rates under present con 
dition can only be maintained by the 
Federal Reserve under a free economy 
and under our free banking system at 
the risk of bringing on any inflationary 


price rise. Mr. Eccles, I think, admits 
this. Likewise, it is impossible for the 
Federal Reserve to maintain the present 
price of government bonds without en- 
couraging institutions from selling them 
and putting the proceeds in other assets. 
One of the greatest peacetime expan- 
sions in bank credit that this country 
ever seen, certainly encouraged by 
present abnormally low interest 
together with the huge increase 
in money supply created by the war, 
must be held primarily responsible for 
the rapid rise in prices that took place 
during 1946-1947. 

“The Federal Reserve authorities until 
recently have wanted to rely upon 
arbitrary controls to. keep bank credit 
from undue ex pansion instead of being 
willing to restrict bank reserves. The 
Federal Reserve banks by standing ready 
to buy governments at fixed prices from 
the member banks insured member 
banks all the reserves they needed for 
credit expansion and thus did little to 
discourage the phenomenal expansion 
in bank credit that took place during 
the two years immediately following the 
war. It was not until about the middle 
of 1947 that the Reserve banks began 
to exercise some credit restraint. Be- 
cause of the decline in total bank de- 
posits resulting solely from a reduction 
in the Treasury balances, the expansion 
in 1946 of bank deposits and currency 
held by the public was scarcely noticed 
at all. While the Treasury was simply 
paying back during 1946 a lot of money 
it borrowed in 1945 and that it did not 


has 
the 
rates, 


need and never used, bank credit for 
the public expanded at a rapid rate. 
The expansion amounted to nearly $13 
billions, or nearly two-thirds of the 


average annual increase during the war 
years. 

“This rapid expansion in bank credit 
by increasing purchasing power at a 


time when the liquid assets of the 
country were already high and when 
consumer goods and raw materials were 
in short supply, was one of the major 
forces making for the drastic price in- 
crease during the year. There was an 
expansion of 48% in bank loans to 
business; 70% to consumers, and 30% 


in loans based on real estate. In fact, 
consumer loans stand at an_ all-time 
high, while the increase in total mortgage 
loans for the year 1946 alone was more 
than for the whole previous decade. 


Effect of Pegging Bond Prices 


“The Federal Reserve authorities can- 
not retard this increase in bank credit 
expansion and further monetization of 
the debt with all its inflationary effects, 
so long as its pegs the government bond 
prices at present levels and stands ready 


to furnish member banks with all the 
reserves they need for expansion. This 
is admitted in both the March and 
April, 1946, numbers of the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. 

“The present situation is more critical 
than the public realizes. Already bank 
credit expansion necessarily caused by 
financing the war plus, until recently, 
a continuance of the same type of debt 
management since the close of the war, 


has helped foment such a price increase 
that it is very doubtful thai the present 
situation can be corrected without some 
recession. But the longer the present 
trend continues, the more severe the 
correction will be when it inevitably 

does come. And come it eventually will, 
no matter what inflationary credit policy 
is pursued, because the stresses in the 
present price situation are rapidly be 
coming intolerable. The stock market 
apparently is not willing to gamble on 
the present situation lasting much 





DR. CLAUDE L. BENNER 
longer. How else account for its dis- 
regard of present high earnings ? 

“In bank theory, there used to be an 


old axiom that went unquestioned for 
years. It ran something like this. If 
central branks are manipulated primarily 
to secure low interest rates, such 
manipulation can only be carried on at 


the danger of bringing about an in- 
flationary price rise. In essence, the 
only way the Federal Reserve Banks 


can keep money cheap is by increasing 
the money supply of the country. 

Real Nature of Savings 

“Moreover, all the talk about the huge 
savings that took place during the war 
shows a failure to understand the real 
nature of savings. In a very real sense, 
the savings that resulted during the war 
were ‘phony’ savings. They were not 
savings in any real sense, if savings 
are defined as additions to the physical 
wealth of a country. They were merely 
‘monetary’ savings. The physic al goods 
that should have been back of them to 
give them substance and real worth 
were war that were de- 
stroyed and wasted in battle. And, when 
the destruction was over, all that re 
mained with us were the ‘monetary’ 
savings in the shape of increase in cur 
rency in circulation or in bank deposits. 
There were no new public utilities built, 
nor railroads improved, nor factories 
erected to back up and give real value 
to these savings. Our physical plant re- 
mained quite the same with the excep 
tion of some war industries, while our 
inventories of consumer goods were 
drastically reduced. All that was in 
creased was our money supply. 

“Few competent students of banking 
dispute the fact that the primary cause 
of the price rise since war began has 
been the increase in the money supply 
The National City Bank of New York, 
in its monthly letter for May, 1946 
states the situation tersely: “The pri- 
mary cause of the price rise has been 
the tripling of the money supply, 
a result of the wartime expansion of 
bank deposits and currency in circula 
tion. This money was created mainly 
by government borrowing from banks 
The goods for which it was spent in 
the first instances were largely de- 
stroyed, but after the borrowing ceased 
the money remained, while the supply of 
goods available was insufficient for buy 
ers’ wants. The pressure of money and 
wants forced prices to a new high level.’ 

“The cost of artificially maintaining 
cheap money is rising prices. All of us 
will admit, I think, that when the cost 
of low interest rates is inflation, in 
the end money purchased at that price 
is not cheap but dear, indeed. 

“Of course, everything should be done 
to increase the supply of commodities 
well as to stop any future increase 
in our money supply. Proposals made 
y Mr. Wilson, president of General 
Motors, in this connection are eminently 
sound. This is no time to shorten hours 


goods—goods 


as 


TO OPEN YOUNGSTOWN AGENCy 


Mutual Life’s Fifth Unit in Ohio; 
Kendrick C. Hawkes Appointed 
Agency Manager 

aE Life of New York will open on 
March 1 a new agency in Youngstown, 
the company’s fifth agency in Ohio, ac. 
cording to an announcement by Alexan- 
der E. Patterson, president. Kendrick 
C. Hawkes, training assistant at the 
company’s home office, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new agency 
which will serve nine Ohio counties. 

Mr. Hawkes .joined Mutual Life jn 
1941 as a field renresentative with the 
Salt Lake City agency. Three years later 
he transferred to the Denver agency and 


became an assistant manager there jp 
1945. Nine months later he was ad- 
vanced to be an assistant to Ward 
Phelps, director of training for Mutual 
Life. 

The company also has agencies in Co- 
—. Cincinnati, Cleveland and To- 
edo. 


Old Line ‘Tike Advances 
Four at Home Office 


Four promotions at the home office 
have been announced by Old Line Life. 
Edward W. Beresford has been made 
assistant secretary, Arthur W. Saffert 
assistant actuary, Edwin M. Schumach- 
er, assistant treasurer and Peter A. 
Weisrock, assistant secretary. 


Mr. Beresford has been associated 
with the company twenty-two years. 
He was made head of the division in 
1928 and was appointed chief under- 
writer in 1945, 

Mr. Saffert joined the actuarial de- 


partment in 1929 and became division 


head in 1942. 


Mr. Schumacher has been division 
head in the cashier department since 
1946. He joined the company in the 
cashier department in 1929 and was 
cashier from 1929 to 1946. 

Mr. Weisrock joined the company in 
1927 and was named head of the ac- 


counting division in 1936. 





COMMONWEALTH PROMOTIONS 

Four promotions, one to the position 
of manager and three to that of unit 
manager, have been announced by Com- 
monwealth Life, Louisville. J. William 
Gordon, formerly an assistant manager, 
has been namd manager of the Mont- 
gomery, Ala. branch. Elwood N. Cham- 
bers, Granville H. DeRoode, and Howard 
W. Tittelbaugh, have been appointed 
unit managers, Mr. Chambers in the cen- 
tral Kentucky agency at Lexington, Mr 
DeRoode in the Home Office Agency, 
and Mr. Tittelbaugh in the Ohio central 
agency at Marion. Mr. Gordon served 
as a supervisor and assistant manager 
before his recent appointment. Mr. 
Chambers, Mr. DeRoode and and Mr 
Tittelbaugh served as agents previous to 
their promotions, 


labor nor restrict output in any way 


whatsoever. 


“Likewise great care must be taken 
not to over-extend our ioreign coml- 
mitments. While no doubt some foreign 


aid must be given, it must be kept within 
limits that it will not itself cause 
a drastic upward movement in prices. 
“In conclusion, the Federal Reserve 
banks should only support the govern- 
ment bond market to the extent that 
they can do without materially in- 
creasing the money supply of the nation. 
\ Treasury surplus available for retiring 
government debt now held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks will be a great aid 
to them in stabilizing the government 
bond market. In fact, such a surplus 
is essential to this operation if it 1s 
to be successfuly carried on without in- 


such 


SO 


flation. It is the extent of the Treasury 
surplus used to retire debt plus the 
smount of savings bonds that can be 
sold to investors, that limits the sup- 
port that the Federal Reserve banks 
can give the government bond market 
without increasing inflationary — pres- 


sures.” 
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Sees Too Much Planned 
Economy by Nations 


NORMAN ROBERTSON’S REPORT 
President, North American of Toronto, 
Hopes U. S.-Canadian Trade 
Barriers Will Be Removed 





Norman S. Robertson, K. C., president 
of North American Life of Toronto, 
which wound up the year 1947 with 


assets of $112,948,000 and total insurance 


in force of $413,004,000, made some in- 
teresting comments on the economic 
situation. He does not think that the 


way out of inflation and into larger pro- 
duction can be found if a nation relies 
on restrictions, controls, subsidies or 
other currently fashionable nostrums in 
hope that their continued use will supply 
a permanent remedy. “The economic 
problems facing us and which we will 
a called upon to face will require for 
their solution more than ‘smart moves’ 
by government agencies,’ he — said. 
“Most, if not all, of our problems can 
be solved by hard work and by per- 
mitting the natural laws of supply and 
demand, and other basic principles of 
trade, to operate on a local and world- 
wide basis.” 
Must Rely on Individual Resourcefulness 
and Industry 
Continuing he said: “Under the weld- 
ing influence of national peril we ac- 
cepted controls, directives, subsidies and 
all other instruments of planned 
economy. We worked hard and we did 
without. During the war period we as 
people became very accustomed to 
having our lives completely regimented 
and planned. Those who then were and 
now continue in government also became 
accustomed to planning all details of 
our affairs and seem to have continued 
the habit so that at the present time 
they habitually propose to meet each 
daily new emergency with some new 
plan, control or subsidy designed to 
meet the new problem. 

“Almost all of the economic expedients 
put into effect or proposed are justified 
by their advocates as sound and proper 
on the basis of accepted economic 
theory. Overall planning by government 
through its fiscal policy may be neces- 
sary, but rightly or wrongly we have 
allowed our governments to extend their 
influence and control into all segments 
f our national life and also to get 
actively into business, as contrasted with 
the regulation of business. I suggest 
that we have greater promise of a 
healthy economic life if we as Canadians 
rely on our own resourcefulness and 
industry, functioning in a climate where 
the basic laws of supply and demand 
and practical principles of trade are 
allowed to operate in open competition. 
Unless there is abandoned the habit of 
expecting government to provide a 
remedy for everything we will drift into 
the kind of economy that the Com- 
munists and other fellow travelers are 
pressing us to adopt.” 

For Closer U. S.-Canadian Relations 
Discussing greater trade relations with 
the United States Mr. Robertson called 
attention to the announcement by the 
Dominion government of measures sav- 
ing that objective in mind. He said he 
was hopeful that all efforts in this direc- 
tion may be intenstified and maintained 
and that the barriers to north and south 
trade which have heretofore existed will 
be removed. He said that some of the 
greatest industrial cities in the U. S. 
are practically on the Canadian border 
“So that it is clear that their northern 
location has not affected their develop- 
ment. If cities immediately south of the 
border can be industrially successful 
there seems to be no reason that cities 
immediately north of the border cannot 
be equally so. Greater north and south 
trade would cure present foreign ex- 
change problems, and the early adjust- 
ment of inhibiting trade barriers would 


be of great benefit in this connection 

not only now but over the long term.” 
Anderson Gives 1947 Results 

W. M. 

of North 

business of 


Anderson, general manager 
American, said that its new 


1947—$66,000,000—increased 


by nearly 8% over the record figure 
of 1946. The average new policy of the 
company reached $3,235 as compared 


with $2,926 in 1946. Gain of insurance in 
force was $42,500,000. During the year 
mortgage lending facilities were ex- 
tended. Nine new branch offices were 
opened. Five of these are in Detroit, 
Flint, Grand Rapids and Lansing, Mich., 
and in Spokane, Wash. There are three 
in Canada and one in Kingston, Jamaica. 
Total assets are now approximately 
$113,000,000. The increase in assets dur- 
ing the year was 7.7%. Of particular 
interest is the increase of $4,460,000 in 
the company mortgages. The company 
is proposing revaluation and revision of 
its staff pension fund. 


HEAR DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN 

David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern 
Mutual, president of the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, ad- 
dressed the members of the League of 
Life Insurance Women last week at the 
Club Room in Wanamakers. 


PHILADELPHIA ASS’N MEETING 

The second regional meeting of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers was held last week. Speaker at 
this meeting, which was for the benefit 
of West Philadelphia, Delaware and 
Montgomery County agents, was Dr. 
Claude L. Benner, financial vice presi- 
dent of Continental American Life. The 
first ae meeting of the association 
was held last November at which time 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, president, American 
College of Life Underwriters, was the 
speaker. These meetings, which are in 


addition to the regular monthly meeting, 
are held in the outlying districts in order 
to bring outstanding speakers to the 
fieldmen in those sections who found it 
impossible or inconvient to attend the 
regular in-town meetings. 


MADE PRUDENTIAL MANAGER 

Anthony J. Siragusa, 
an assistant manager in The Prudential’s 
district office No. 3 in New York City 
since 1936, has been promoted to man- 
ager of its district office No. 19. This 
office was formerly managed by John 
V. Elmo, who has been transferred to 
the New York district office No. 18. Mr 
Siragusa joined Prudential as an agent 
in 1932. 


who has been 


CENTRAL LIFE INCREASES 


Central Life Assurance Society, Des 
Moines, has passed the quarter billion 
dollar mark of insurance in force, it was 


ennounced by E. H. Mulock, president 
New business placed during the year to- 
taled $28,234,578. Assets of the company 
increased $5,451,132 to a total of $84.- 
525,921. Surplus funds were increased 
$375,558, and total surplus at the end of 
the year was $7,602,477. 

On December 31 the contract of trus- 
teeship between Central Life and the IIli- 
nois Life was terminated. This was en- 
tered into fifteen years ago. On this date 
Illinois Life policies were restored to 
their full value except for any unpaid 
lien interest or other policy indebtedness 

January 1 the Illinois Life busi- 
amounting to 17 million dollars of 
and 11 million dollars of 
part of the Central 


As of 
ness, 
life insurance 
assets, became a 
Life. 





“Ask Peyser About It” 
PERCY A. PEYSER, Gen. Agt. 


If your prospect is overweight— 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Liberty St. New York 5, N. * 
COrtlandt 7-2676 
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SELL ALL 





IN 


1. Group Life Insurance 
2. Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
3. Group Accident and Sickness 
4. Group Medical Expense 
5. Group Hospital Expense for Employees and 


Dependents 


6. Group Surgical Expense for Employees 


and Dependents 
& 


:7. Group Annuities 


8. Consumer Credit Insurance | 


Use Prudential’s “YOU-WE-YOU” Group Sales Plan... 


YOU—get the prospect 
WE—help you sell him 


YOU—get the commissions 
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Prudential’s eight Group coverages cover the Group field: 
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Gearhart Resolution 


Attracts Attention . 


NARROWS SS COVERAGE 


Opinions Vary as to Effect on SS Status 
of Life Insurance Production 
Forces 

Insurance executives and insurance 
lawyers have been closely observing a 
Social Security measure in Congress 
which is known as the Gearhart resolu- 
tion, named after a California Congress- 
man, and they are not in accord. This 
measure in the House (which was re- 
ported out of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee), would amend definition of em- 
ploye under Social Security act and In- 
ternal Revenue code so as specifically 
to exclude (1) any individual having sta- 
tus of independent contractor under 
common law rules of employer-employe 
relationship, and (2) any individual not 
an employe under common law rules. 

The Senate resolution on same sub- 
ject, introduced by Butler of Nebraska, 
amends definition of code as to exclude 
(1) any individual having status of in- 
dependent contractor not an employe un- 
der common-law rules. 

General opinion is that chiefly behind 
the Gearhart resolution are the Hearst 
publications. 2 

Some company men believe that if the 
Gearhart resolution were not adopted, 
under the proposed new Treasury regu- 
lations the currently existing anomalous 
situation as regards the SS status of 
life insurance agents would be settled in 
a manner most favorable to the agents 
and to the companies they represent. 

It is pointed out that prior to the 
Silk and Greyvan Lines decision of the 
Supreme Court the Treasury Depart- 
ment had held that insurance agents 
were independent contractors under the 
common law definition, and, therefore, 
not subject to SS tax while the Social 
Security Board had held the same agents 
to be employes, likewise under the com- 
mon law definition, and, therefore, en- 
titled to benefits. The passage of the 
Gearhart bill some think would perpetu- 
ate this conflict. 

The proponents of the Gearhart meas- 
ure suggest that the conflict will be 
resolved by legislation extending the SS 
Act to the self-employed thereby per- 
mitting the collection of tax on agents 
at the contemplated rate of one and one- 
half times the tax on employes. How- 
ever, there is not believed to be much 
possibility that such legislation will be 
passed at this session of Congress. 
Moreover, there is always the possibility 
that the Treasury Department, in the 
event the Gearhart resolution passes, may 
reopen cases involving insurance agents, 
and upon reconsideration of all the cur- 
rent factors, reverse their previous rul- 
ings that such agents are independent 
contractors and hold they are common 
law employes. 

In behalf of the proposed Treasury 
Department regulations it is pointed 
out that persons determined to be em- 
ployes under such regulations would be 
employes for SS purposes only and not 
in the common law sense. In some quar- 
ters the Silk and Greyvan Lines deci- 
sions were welcomed as providing a 
means of obtaining SS benefits for 
agents while minimizing undesirable re- 
sults likely to follow from the classifica- 
tion of insurance salesmen as common 
law employes. 





Dr. Harry Underleider, medical direc- 
tor of research, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, addressed the recent meeting 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Syracuse. 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. 
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William C. Campbell, CLU, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., a grandson of Charles W. 
Cammack who founded the Cammack 
general agency of John Hancock in 
Charleston, W. Va., fifty-six years ago, 
has joined the agency as an agent. 
graduate of Phillips Exeter and from 
Princeton University (class of © ’47), 
William C. Campbell was eastern inter- 
collegiate golf champion. In World War 
II he was aide to General Murphy in 
100 Infantry Division in Europe. 





Lester O. Shriver, former president 
of National Association of Life Under- 
writers and general agent, Aetna Life, 
Peoria, is a Republican candidate for 
Congress. Primaries are on April 13. 

Born in Bristol, Conn., he worked his 
way through Syracuse University and 
from 1917 to 1925 was general secretary 
of YMCA. He became a member of the 
Connecticut legislature; then went with 
home office of Aetna becoming succes- 
sively director of education, superin- 
tendent of agencies and general agent 
in Peoria where he directs activities in 
seventy-seven Illinois counties. 

In World War II he was Peoria 
County chairman of War Finance Com- 
mittee, and helped organize eight war 
loan campaigns during which more than 
$170,000,000 of bonds were sold. He 
traveled about the country addressing 
war bond meetings. He has been presi- 
dent, chairman or director of many 
local, county and state organizations, 
including Commtnity and War Fund, 
YMCA, Proctor Hospital and at present 
{ime is a member of the Peoria City 
Council. Two universities have appointed 
him to their boards of trustees. 





Hugh MacKay, assistant counsel, State 
Mutual Life, will address the Midtown 
Managers Association of New York on 
February 18 on the subject, “Deferred 
Compensation and Deferred Compensa- 
tion Contracts.” 





The conscientious enrollment clerk of 
the House of Representatives was read- 
ing the Guertin measure after it had 
passed that body and thought he de- 
tected an error. He ran across the 
words “one per annum” and thought that 
a mistake had been made and that it 
should read “1% per annum.” As the 
bill was before the Senate he got busy, 
with the result that resolutions were 
introduced to amend the bill. The 
contretemps was discovered when the 
news of the resolutions was flashed and 
the amendments were blocked in time. 
Thus, when the measure reached the 
White House after passing through Con- 
gress, the reserve formula was as it 
should have been. 

Roy I. Forshay, attorney of the policy 
planning division, Home Life, is a grad- 
uate of Hamilton College which seems 
to furnish a large number of men to the 
insurance business, two of whom are 
Harry Cole Bates, general counsel, Met- 
ropolitan Life, and Clancy D. Connell, 
general agent here of Provident Mu- 
tual Life. 

Upon Forshay 


leaving college Mr. 





Prudential 


(Continued from Page 5) 


an Attorney General of the United 
States and the late Henry W. Taft was 
brother of President Taft. Mr. Conroy 
joined Prudential’s law department in 
1936 as assistant solicitor, his work be- 
ing largely in connection with corpora- 
tion reorganization. In 1945 he became 
general attorney and in 1946 associate 
general counsel. He has served as offi- 
cer and director of several industrial 
corporations. 


joined the old J. Elliott Hall agency 
of the Penn Mutual in New York. In 
1931 he was graduated from New York 
University Law School and in 1934 was 
admitted to the bar. He remained with 
Mr. Hall as assistant to the general 
agent until 1942 when he joined the 
agency department of the Home Life 
as agency field assistant. Subsequently, 
he was transferred to the legal depart- 
ment as policy planning attorney. Mr. 
Hall is now living in Florida. 





Henry G. Wischmeyer, general agent, 
John Hancock, Cleveland, has been 
thirty-five years with the company. He 
started in Detroit as a traveling auditor, 
later became general agent in Des 
Moines and in 1918 was transferred to 
the home office as Ordinary supervisor. 

In 1920 he was appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies. In 1924 he 
was made general agent in Cleveland. 





Newton J. Lander, who has been 
elected president of the Continental Life 
of Canada, was the company’s first em- 
ploye, joining as a clerk in 1899. He 
became chief accountant, secretary and 
managing-director and in 1942 was 
elected vice president. As president he 
succeeds J. W. Hobbs who becomes 
chairman of the board. Mr. Lander is 
a past president of Canadian Life In- 
surance eOfficers Association and Life In- 
surance Institute of Canada. 


Unele Frencis. 


Direct Mail Use by Agents 
Of Connecticut Mutual Life 


In a summary for 1947 of some of its 
services to agents Connecticut Mutual 
Life reports that the use of direct mail 
continues to increase, A total of 283,414 
direct mail letters were sent by the 
home office in 1947 which is 19,875 more 
than in 1946 and 116,918 more than in 
1945. An average of 453 of the com- 
pany’s agents employed direct mail each 
month, and every one of the company’s 
seventy-three agencies was represented. 

ConMuTopics, Jr., a four-page news- 
paper with the agent’s picture and im- 
print in the masthead, also was used ex- 
tensively. At present over 263 agents 
use the publication, and during 1947 the 
company printed 423,100 copies for their 
use. Most of these were addressed and 
mailed by the home office in béhalf of 
the agents. In addition, a series of 
“Prestige Builders” were prepared and 
mailed to clients for those agents who 
attained membership in the company’s 
honor organization, the Dependables. In 
addition, about 95,000 Connecticut Mu- 
tual wall calendars were distributed. 

Of the direct mail letters used by the 
agents, those most popular were on re- 
tirement income and _ programming. 
Those which produced the highest re- 
turn were those on endowments for 
women, business insurance, retirement 
income and programming. 


One hundred sixteen agents have used 
direct mail regularly every week for a 
year or more, and five have used it 
every week for eight consecutive years. 
They are Eugene F. Nichols of Corval- 
lis, Oregon, who has used it for 533 con- 
secutive weeks; Irene -A. Kenefick, Chi- 
cago, who has used it for 531 weeks; D. 
L. Caulkins, Cleveland, with 441 weeks; 
Robert S. Caulkins, Cleveland, with 435 
weeks; and Carl D. Ott, Rochester, with 
435 weeks. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUYS NOTES 
Mutual Life of New York has bought 
$2,250,000 of fifteen-year notes of the 
Dictaphone Corp. to retire all bank loans 
and add to working capital for expan- 
sion. 





—$—— 


Leroy A. Lincoln to Address 
Life Und. Assn. of N.Y.C. 


‘Leroy A. Lincoln, president, Life In- 
surance Association of America and of 
Metropolitan Life, will be the speaker 
at dinner meeting of Life Underwriters 
Association of the City of New York 
February 24, at Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Designated as “Home Office Night,” the 
occasion is planned to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the home offices to tell the 
story of what is being done for the 
agents of the country. A number of life 
insurance company presidents will be 
guests of the association, president of 
which is Lawrence L. Lifshey. Raymond 
C. Johnson, assistant vice president, New 
York Life, is chairman of the dinner’s 
program committee. 





Equitable Buys Building 
Equitable Society has bought from the 
Koppers Co. Inc., its 33-story office 
building in Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle 
for a price of $6,000,000 cash. The agree- 
ment provides for a long-term lease by 
the Koppers Co. on the entire building. 


Women’s Agency 
(Continued from Page 5) 


said Miss La Bella. “By far the greatest 
volume of insurance is purchased with 
the protection of women as the purpose. 
Women, more than men, should have 
an intelligent grasp of the principles and 
applications of life insurance. If we can 
really show wives and homemakers the 
true capabilities of life insurance, we 
will gain valuable allies in the cause of 
making life insurance even more intelli- 
gently employed and a more highly 
valued bulwark to the structure of the 
American home.” 

After spending eighteen months as 
office manager of a general insurance 
agency in Los Angeles, Miss La Bella 
opened her own office as a general in- 
surance broker. Shortly thereafter, she 
determined to learn the life insurance 
end of the business. She then proceeded 
to qualify for the Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table for two con- 
secutive years, in addition to developing 
her general insurance brokerage firm. 
Her affiliation with Continental Assur- 
ance marks the beginning of her third 
year in the business. 

Sophia Bliven has a life insurance 
background extending over a period of 
a quarter century. She established the 
women’s agency of the’ Penn Mutual 
Life in Philadelphia. Her agency had 
an average annual production of two 
and a half million per year during the 
twelve years she was with Penn Mutual. 
Approximately 90% of this business was 
written on women. 

As chairman of the Division of Family 
Finance and Insurance in the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Miss 
Bliven has traveled widely over the 
country, speaking to Women’s Clubs, 
State Nurses organizations and other 
professional women’s groups giving them 
the story of the benefits of life insur- 
ance. For two years she served . as 
chairman of the Women’s Division ot 
Los Angeles Underwriters Association. 
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W. R. Jenkins Views on Prospecting 


“Prospecting is the most costly, waste- 
ful and profitless work the average agent 
does, and the fixed aim of every agent 
seeking a long time successful career 
should be to get rid of as much pros- 
pecting as possible.” This was the thesis 
set forth by W. R. Jenkins, vice presi- 
dent, Northwestern National, at the 
February 7 session of the Chicago Life 
Underwriters sales forum. 

Recalling the time-worn concept of 
prospecting as “setting out and seeing 
more people,” Mr. Jenkins suggested 
that, “Pechane we managers are prone 
to stress largely the quantitative aspects 

of prospecting only because we know so 
ae little about the qualitative aspects 
of the work, and therefore cannot teach 
it.” He defined better qualitative pros- 
pecting as that which is more productive 
of the goal of all prospecting—namely, 
real interviews. 

Drawing on research projects carried 
on in NwNL’s agency research depart- 
ment over the past decade, Mr. Jen- 
kins declared that studies still in process 
of completion showed the most essential 
points of difference between successful 
and mediocre or unsuccessful agents lay 
in their particular markets, even more 





Modest Sales Decline Seen 
In 48 by Company Analyst 


A further modest decline in sales of 
new Ordinary life insurance during 1948 
compared to last year is foreseen in an 
economic analysis made by Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis. The esti- 
mate indicates probable Ordinary sales 
of all companies in 1948 of about $14,- 
100,000,000 or 4.6% less than in 1947, as- 
suming that past relationships between 
life insurance sales and discretionary 
spending continue. 

The study, under the direction of 
Stahrl Edmunds, Northwestern National 
Life’s economic analyst, carries on in 
the vein of similar studies made in 1946 
and 1947. The 1947 forecast predicted 
that all companies would sell $14,400,000,- 
000 of new Ordinary during the year, 
and the year-end figures revealing that 
actual sales were $14,776,000, 000, show the 
estimate to have been off by 2.5%. 

Still in the experimental stage, the 
estimate is made by relating a forecast 
of the amount of optional or non- 
subsistence spending power in the hands 
of families to volume of Ordinary life in- 
surance sales. Continued price rises have 
raised the average family budget level 
to an estimated $3,160 for 1948, with 
308% of all families expected to remain 
above that subsistence standard. This 
compares with a subsistence budget level 
of about $2,800 for 1947, during which 
51.8% of all families were over that level. 
Thus the anticipated increase in amount 
of optional spending power, with certain 
adjustments, points to a further moder- 
ate decline in life insurance sales for 


Although during both 1946 and 1947 
the Ordinary sales of NwNL conformed 
closely to the national pattern, the con- 
clusions of the study all represent aver- 
ages. Widely varying circumstances 
within the individual companies them- 
selves will of course result in deviations 
by many of them from this anticipated 
sales pattern, the study emphasizes. 


CONTINUE DIVIDEND SCALES 
The Equitable Life of Canada will con- 
tinue the 1948 dividend scales on the 
same basis as in 1947. Interest on policy 
proceeds left on deposit remains at 334% 
and excess interest paid on amounts left 
With the company under settlement op- 
tions brings the rate to 334%. New 
business for the company in 1947 totaled 
$8,115,053 against $7,/14,498 the year be- 
fore. Insurance in force rose to $60,671,- 
183 from $56,235,643. Gross rate of in- 
fest earned was 4.79% compared with 


49% in 1946, 


than in their selling ability. The more 
successful men, by and large, worked in 
a more concentrated area, he stated, and 
almost always had one or more clearly 
defined and recognized markets which 
they dominated. 


“I refuse to believe success is founded 
on sheer drudgery at unpleasant tasks,” 
he declared. “Most successful men have 
an inordinate amount of zest in the 
things they do and seem particularly 
adept at getting rid of drudgery. Our 
research shows this to be particularly 
true of the prospecting habits and mar- 


ket development of highly successful 
agents.” 
To agents anxious to do systematic, 


profitable market building Mr. Jenkins 
urged, “Start where you already have a 
start—with two or more policyholders 
who belong to some recognized group. 
Cultivate the interests of the group, 
concentrate within the group, and gen- 
uinely serve members of the group as 
clients.” 


Insurance Center Planned 


For Wharton School, Phila. 


Provision for a departmental center 
equipped with every modern facility for 
teaching and research in the insurance 
field is included in plans of a new build- 
ing for which the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, 
will undertake to raise ay Pern 

The Wharton School, America’s pio- 
neer school of business at the college 
level, was founded at Pennsylvania in 
1881 by the late Joseph Wharton, promi- 
nent industrialist. 

The first American professorship of 
insurance was established in the Whar- 
tén School with the appointment of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner to that position in 1908, 
and the School’s insurance department 
is the oldest and largest insurance de- 
partment at any university in this coun- 
try. 

It was in 
ing work in insurz 


recognition of the pioneer- 
ince education carried 
on by Dr. Huebner, who continues to 
-serve on the faculty of the school, that 
life insurance companies created the S. 
S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance 





the administration of which 
entrusted to the Wharton 


Education, 

has been 

School. 
The American College of Life Under- 


writers is a campus neighbor of the 
Wharton School, and its dean is Dr. 
David McCahan, a professor of insur- 


ance there. 

Another campus neighbor is the Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., of which Dr. Harry 
J. Loman, also a professor of insurance 
in the Wharton School, is dean. 


Joseph B. Sabados, manager, Metro- 
politan Life, Hammond, Ind., is, relin- 
quishing his business activities because 
of poor health. He has been with the 
company thirty-five years. 
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of accomplishment. 


Quality ee Quantity 


National Quality Award. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 


With Fidelity’s production of new business reaching an all- 
time high, there is added significance in the fact that an in- 


creasing number of our representatives are qualifying for the 


Not quantity alone, but quality as well, is Fidelity’s yardstick 
The National Quality Award translates 


into action our policy toward quality business. 
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Name Committees 


Committee personnel of Life Insurance 


\ssociation of America for the coming 
vear have been announced by Leroy A 
Lincoln, Association president and pres- 
ident of Metropolitan Lite, as follows: 


Auditing 


Joseph C. Barnsley, chairman, vice 


president and actuary, Guardian Life of 
New York; Joseph J. Clair, 
Metropolitan Life; Floyd Zukswert, 
Mutual Benefit 

have a 


controller, 
een- 
auditor, 
committee 


eral 


This will proper 


accounts of the association 
the 


other 


audit of the 
each 
the 


directors 


made and report at end of 


year and at such times as 


association or the board of 


may direct. 
Coordination of Activities Committee 


Gerard S. Nollen, chairman, chairman 


of Bankers Life; James A. Fulton, pres- 
ident, Home Life, New York; James A 
McLain, president, Guardian Life, New 
York; Carrol M. Shanks, president, 
Prudential; George Avery White, pres-. 
ident, State Mutual ee 

This committee will advise and make 


recommendations on pene of coordi- 
nation of the activities of the 
tion with other organizations in the life 
insura business 
Expansion of Accident and Health 
Insurance Activities 


assoc ae t 


nce 


Ray D. Murphy, chairman, vice presi 
dent and actuary, Equiti ible Society ; 
Harry Cole Bates, general counsel, Met 
ropolitan Life; He ary S. Beers, vice 


Manton Eddy, 


Connecti- 


Aetna Life C, 
and Secretary, 


president, 


vice president 
cut General; QO. J. Lacy, president, 
California-Western States Life; E. M. 


McConney, aoe Bankers Life Co.° 
Alexander E. Patterson, president, Mu 
tual Life of New York. 

This committee will study the advis 


ability of enlarging the association’s staff 
to undertake further work in the field 
of compensation for lo ss of earnings dur- 
ing disability and provision for meeting 
the [ ened. surgical and hos- 
pital care. 


costs ot 


Group Insurance 
Henry S 
dent, Aetna 


Beers, chairman, vice presi- 
Life; Philip N. Eckman, 
vice president, John Hancock Mu- 
tual; C. Manton Eddy, vice president 
and sheet Connecticut General; 
Reinhard A. Hohaus, actuary, Metropol 
itan ies Roger Hull, vice president 
and manager of agencies, Mutual Life of 
New York; H. Ladd Plumley, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Group Department, 
State Mutual Life; J. Henry Smith, as- 
sociate actuary, Equitable Society; Clar 
ence H. Tookey, actuarial vice presi 
dent, Occidental Life of California; D 
N. Warters, executive vice president, 


Bankers Life Co.; William P. Worthing- 


ton, agency vice president, Home Life, 
New York. 

This committee will advise on matters 
relative to Group life insurance, Group 
annuities, and Group accident and health 


insurance 
Health Insurance —Conference 
Committee 
Ralph J. Walker, chairman, associate 
uary, Aetn: Life: C. Manton Eddy, 
vice president and secretary, Connecticut 
General; Reinhard A. Hohaus, actuary, 
Metropolitan Life; J. Henry Smith, as- 
sociate actuary, Equitable Society 
of the association to 
mmmuttee on Health 
the other members of the 
other insurance trade as 
will have authority to confer 


These appointees 
the Conference Ce 
Insurance with 
committee trom 
sociations, 


with groups within the medical profes- 
sion or connected with hospital admin 
istration on problems — to the 
de gente of voluntary health insur- 


ance coverages, including hospital, medi- 


cal and surgical expense insurance. 
Membership Committee 
Robert E. 


Robe Henley, chairman, president, 
Life Co. of 


Virginia; L. J. Kalmbach, 
president, Massachusetts Mutual; 


vice 





of Life Association 


A. J: 


tional 


E. 


Fidelity 


Life; 


president, 
Aubrey H. Harwood, vice president and 


counsel, 
Rydgren, 


can Life; 


Liberty 
Smith, 


Ir3 


A. Roberts, 
Mutual; 


Columbian 


Pacific 
president, 
Frank P. 

National 


Mc. Andles ss, president, 


Lincoln Na- 


A. Phillips, 
Minnesota Mutual Life. 
Program Committee 


Julian 


Mutual Li 


Life; 


I 


chairman, 


), 


Samford, 


chairman, 


president, 
Anthony, 


National 


Continental 


Life; 


fe; Adolph A. 

Ameri- 

president, 
Sylvester 


general solicitor, 


Prudential. 


BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 

Eleven salesmen from ten agencies 
of Bankers Life of Des Moines were 
in attendance at a district sales training 
school in Chicago from February 2 
through 6. The school, first in the com- 
pany’s series of four for its agents, was 
under the direction of the sales train- 
ing division, 


OHIO ASS’N CONVENTION 
Ohio Association of Life Underwriters 
will hold % annual convention in Cleve- 
land May 7 and 8. On the first day there 
will be a poe congress. On May 6 
life managers and general agents will 
hold a district meeting. 


—=! 


PHILA. LIFE GENERAL AGENT 
The appointment of Richard M. 


Baum- 
gartner as general agent at B emidji, 
Minn. for Philadelphia Life has been 


announced by Bertram S. Balch, super- 
intendent of agencies. The agency will 
represent the company in fifteen counties 
in northern Minnesota. 


INSTITUTE FILM LISTS 


Two lists of films for training, one for 
life insurance salesmen and the other 
for company personnel, have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the Institute 
of Life Insurance and made available on 
request to the educational division of the 
Institute in New York City. 





“Thus the Dollars you put into 


Life Insurance 


Help your country grow’ 
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Behind the balance sheet of a 
great life insurance company lies the 
story of dollars that help to develop 


America. 


As The Connecticut 
Mutual’s President, Peter M. Fraser, 
said in his annual report, the money 


invested by policyholders in life 


insurance serves a growing country. 


For example, a mortgage made by 
The Connecticut Mutual financed 
a great cattle ranchin theSouthwest 
and a large acreage for diversified 
Several 


crops in California 


American colleges have built 
dormitories with money supplied 





by this company ... Other funds 
made possible vital new buildings 
and equipment for a great hospital 
in Florida... In Hartford an 
apartment house is being built 
which will help ease the housing 
problem . . . In many communities 
telephone service has been expanded 
and improved, by changing from 
manual to automatic equipment, 
with money invested by Connecticut 
Mutual ... Much needed bridges 
and highways were built with 
dollars this company invested for 
its member policyholders. . . These 


life insurance dollars are working 
every day to produce more steel for 
America, more homes for America, 
more meat, more milk, more cars, 
more tools, schools and power 
equipment, more oil, more water— 
more of everything Americans need. 


These dollars will in the end 
go back to the families of the 
thrifty people who invested their 
savings in life insurance. Mean- 
while, these dollars are valuable, 
indeed they are essential, to the 
development of a greater America. 
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NEW GROUP REPRESENTATIVES 





General American Names R. A. Guy 
in Michigan and F. M. Cudmore in 
Chicago and Northern Illinois 
Appointments of two new Group ren- 
resentatives for General American Life, 
St. Louis, have been announced by Emil 
E. Brill, vice president. Robert A. Guy 
will represent the company in Michigan, 
with headquarters in Detroit, and Frank 
M. Cudmore will have charge of Group 
sales and service in Chicago and north- 
ern Illinois, operating from the com- 

pany's offices in Chicago. 

Mr. Guy, a native of Detroit, recently 
operated a sales and distributing agency 
for cas heating equipment in an eight- 
tate area. He holds the distinction 
of having attended schools in fourteen 
states and abroad, while accompanying 
his father, a civil engineer, in his travels. 
He received his formal education in 
business administration at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 

Mr. Cudmore, formerly manager of 
sales and service for Benefit association 
of kailway Employes, was personnel 
director of a Chicago war plant during 
the war, prior to which he was associ- 
ated with a Chicago law firm as tax 
consultant for seven years. He was edu- 
cated at Crane Junior College and De- 
Paul University. 


Reliance Life Reports 
Large Gains for 1947 


Policyholders and beneficiaries of Re- 


liance Life of Pittsburgh were paid 
$12,039,746 in 1947. Of this total, $6,- 
378,453 went to living policyholders. 


Beneficiaries of deceased policyholders 
received $5,461,293. 

Assets of Reliance Life increased 
$17,697,814 last year and on December 
31 totaled $239,781,725. In the assets, 
the total of $62,511,503 in U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations was an increase of 
$534,476 compared with the similar total 
of the previous year. Other bonds, 
forming the bulk of the varied invest- 
ments, totaled $129,425,975, an increase 
of $8,993,736. An increase of $409,749 
made the total of stocks $11,251,172. 
Real estate mortgages increased $3,947,- 
145 to total $8,431,313. 

In the statement of liabilities, capital 
and surplus, policy reserves increased 
$14.876,214 to a new high of $196,- 
661,104. The total of capital stock, 
unassigned surplus and contingency re- 
serve is $11,990,585. 





CANADIAN ASS’N OFFICERS 

W. J. H. Chittick, of Winnipeg, has 
been elected president for 1948 of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada, membership of which is reported 
at 5,445. Regional vice presidents include 
\. C. Hunter, Hamilton, Ont.; J. Lewis 
Brown, Sudbury, Ont.; Frank S. Yates, 
Straford, Ont.; James V. Cook, Orillia, 
Ont.; V. Wray Fairweather, Cornwall, 
Ont. On the directorate are William H. 
Ward, Hamilton, Ont.; J. R. Thompson, 
St. Catherines, Ont.; C. Wesley Mealing, 
Toronto; P. M. Monahan, Toronto; 
Charles M. Dunn, Regina, Sask.; Edward 
F. Radclyffe, Winnipeg; Eric N. Sang- 
ster, Saint John, N. B.; C. P. Nickerson, 
New Glasgow, N. S. 


GROUP PLAN WITH PRUDENTIAL 

The Charleston Daily Mail has en- 
rolled its more than 160 employes under 
a comprehensive Group policy with The 
Prudential, providing for sickness, acci- 
dent, death and other benefits. Walter 
E. Clark, the Daily Mail’s president and 
treasurer, said the cost of the insurance 
will be borne jointly by the paper and 
Its employes. 

The plan provides for life insurance 
benefits ranging from $1,000 to $6,000 and 
liberal allowances to defray dental, med- 
eal, hospital and surgical expenses. The 
Group hospitalization feature of the pol- 
Icy is also extended to cover the depend- 
ents of some ninety of the Daily Mail’s 
employes. 


DOLLAR VOLUME GAIN LEADER 

During January New England Mutu- 
al’s Hartford agency, headed by W. 
Watson House, CLU, fulfilled 28% of its 
yearly quota and led the company’s 
other seventy nationwide general agen- 
cies in dollar volume gain. Six agencies 
had better than a million dollar month, 
paced by New York-Freid & Marks, and 
fifty-nine agencies exceeded their as- 
signed quota. The North Texas agency 
in Dallas had the largest percentage 
gain (342%) over the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. 


GEORGE C. SMITH PROMOTED 


George C. Smith, formerly assistant 
district manager at Malden for The 
Prudential, has been promoted to man- 
ager of its Cambridge district office. 
He replaces Marius L. Mohor who 
becomes home office representative. Mr. 
Smith joined Prudential in 1941 at Mal- 
den, becoming assistant district manager 
there in 1943. He will supervise activi- 
ties in Cambridge and surrounding areas 
with detached offices at Newton Center 
and Waltham. 
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_” TAKE A NUMBER 
- FROM 10 TO 50 


Yes, take any number of years 
from 10 to 50 in which your 
client’s family will need 


A 


=: monthly income. 


We will now write a Family Income policy for that 
exact period. Occidental’s new Family Income pays 
monthly benefits to the selected age of the beneficiary. 


No longer need 15-year Family Income be written 
for a 12-year need, or 20-year income for a 27-year 
need. Occidental now writes Family Income for-12, 
or 27, or 47 years if needed. 


This sensible Family Income is written as a rider on 
Endowment, Life, or Term policies, for $10, $15 or $20 
per month income for each $1,000 in the policy. 


Here, at last, is a Family Income plan that makes pro- 
gramming easy—easy on the underwriter and easy on 
the buyer. We call it Family Income perfected! 


JOHN A. MONROE, JR. DIES 

John A. Monroe, Jr., CLU, leading 
producer for the Great National Life of 
Dallas in 1947 and long prominent in 
organized agency circles, died recently of 
a heart attack. He was 46 years of age. 
Mr. Monroe was to have been installed 
as president of the President’s and Lead- 
ers Clubs at the company’s twentieth 
anniversary meeting in Dallas last week; 
instead, the meeting was turned into a 
memorial tribute to him, as during his 
fifteen years with Great National he 
had been its top producer ten times. 
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C. W. Hamlin, Jr., Using Father’s Ideas 


New Associate General Agent, Mutual Benefit, Buffalo, 


Tells What Most 


Impresses Him in 


Parent’s Sales Philosophy 


Clay W. Hamlin, Jr., who recently was 
made associate general agent of Mutual 
Benefit in Buffalo, was asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter if he would give its read- 
ers some examples of fundamental ideas 
of life insurance as good property which 
years been used by his father. 


have for 





CLAY W. 


HAMLIN, JR. 

For many years general agent of Mutual 
Benefit Clay W. Hamlin, Sr., has been one 
of the most creative figures in world of 
life insurance production, one of its best 
known literary writers and philosophers, 
and has also been able to put practical use 
to his theortes. Of his father’s ideas in 
production Clay, Jr., says the following 
are thoughts which have greatly impressed 
him just as they have other men who haye 
been trained by the agency: 

The biggest single idea in life insur- 
ance is that men are not able during 
their lives to accumulate sufficient capi- 
tal to produce an income large enough 
to carry out their plan of life later on, 
or large enough for the benefit of those 
for whom they are accumulating. For 
the vast majority of men life insurance 
is found to be the answer to this. 

Life Insurance—the guaranteed prop- 
erty—is the only vehicle which will as- 
sure the successful completion of man’s 
financial desires. 

Ability and time are necessary. With- 
out life insurance men must live to win. 
We guarantee to let them live, econom- 
ically. 

When the time comes to transfer 
property, we do it simply, quickly and 
economically. 

Some Guarantees 

Then, we furnish guaranteed manage 
ment—guaranteed safety of principal and 
guaranteed income. 

“Permanent, productive, property.” 
The only way men can buy it is through 
us. We have a monopoly. 

A man’s later years are usually peace- 
ful and happy—if he has an income 
which he cannot lose. We alone guaran- 
tee that. 

It is imperative that an individual 
or business build guaranteed emergency 
funds as a safeguard against unexpected 
crises—if they expect to remain solvent 





We are the only institution which 
will agree to loan money—at a pre- 
arranged rate of interest—for an in- 


definite period—to be repaid. when con- 
venient or never—and such a loan is 
confidential, 


During depressions, life insurance 
loans have saved thousands from dis- 
aster. 


Automatic Provision 

When men build through life insurance 
they are automatically providing for 
their dependents if they do not live, re- 
tirement income for themselves if they 
do live, and emergency reserves along 
the way. 

With other ways of building, men 
save principal to yield interest. With 
us, (as we see it) you simply pay interest 
to create principal. 

From the start, the principal is guar- 


anteed to the family, but the insured 
never pays any principal—and the in- 
terest paid is building fast growing 


emergency funds and retirement values. 

At age 65—that time of life when a 
man should have relief from financial 
burdens—vou have it. Yon are all 
through—finished! No more interest (or 
rent, we might call it) to pay. 

At age 65 the interest which vou have 
paid will be converted into Retirement 
Values for you, amounting to 78% of 
the principal—and for your family 
fully paid-up life insurance property 
amounting to the face value of the con- 
tract. (Using paid-up at 65.) 

Every contingency is covered in the 
contract, and, it’s all guaranteed whether 
you live, die or quit. 

There is nothing like it. Thus, we have 
a monopoly and we should look to the 
future with confidence, with courage and 
peace of mind. 


Mutual Trust Gains in 
All Phases of Operations 


Gains in all phases of the company’s 
operations throughout 1947 were re- 
ported by President Raymond Olson at 
the annual policyholders meeting of Mu- 
tual Trust Life of Chicago. Total as- 
sets on December 31 stood at $93.875,313 
representing an increase of $7.714,887 
during the year. Of this year-end total, 
71.7% consisted of investments in bonds; 
16.4% of the assets were in first mort- 
gage loans: 3.9% were loans to policy- 
holders; 3.3% were stocks; 1.1% cash; 
and the balance in miscellaneous items. 

Total liabilities of the company at the 
end of last year amounted to $86,575,166. 
while surplus funds held for additional 
protection of policyholders stood at $7,- 
300,147. Income from all sources during 
the year exceeded total disbursements 
by more than 7.8 million dollars, with 
Mutual Trust policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries receiving $4,836,096 of the total 
amount disbursed. The company’s net 
yield on all investments was 3%. 

New life insurance placed on the com- 
pany’s books during 1947 amounted to 
$47,122,605. Continuation of favorable 
termination experience enables the com- 
pany to increase its insurance in force 
account by more than $31,000,000 so that 
the total in this respect at the year’s 
end stood at $337,147,183 on the lives of 
more than 160,000 policyholders. 


WITH PRUDENTIAL 25 YEARS 

Theodore O. Bohner, manager of the 
Flushing, L. I. district of The Prudential, 
recently observed his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as a representative of the com- 
pany. Mr. Bohner began work with The 
Prudential as an agent on the sales force 
in the district office No. 11 in Brooklyn 
in 1923. He was promoted to an assist- 
ant manager in 1925. Eight years ago he 
was named manager at Flushing. 


JOHN S. GERVAN DEAD 


John S. Gervan, 72, representative of 
New England Mutual’s Buffalo agency 
for ten years, died recently. 
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Columbian National Set 
New Top Records Last Year 





JULIAN: D. ANTHONY 


President Julian D. Anthony has an- 
nounced that the Columbian National 
Life in 1947 exceeded all previous years 
in the production of life business. The 
year’s total of over $40,000,000 topped 
1946 by better than $1,000,000 to set bus- 
iness in force at $280,000,000. At the 
same time, Accident and Health premium 
figures showed almost a 50% increase, 
jumping from $64,000 in 1946 to over 
$90,000 in 1947, with total collections in- 
cluding Group at the $600,000 mark. 

In 1947 the leading agencies for the 
company included W. S. Vogel, Newark, 
N. J., Thayer Quinby, Boston and Arnold 
Harmelin & Sons, New York, in that 
order among metropolitan offices. L. R. 
Porter agency, Salt Lake City, Johnstone 
& Miller, Inc., Kansas City, and Rymph 
agency, Wichita, held the top three 
pfoduction spots in cities of less than 
750,000 of population. 

Individual production was led by Wil- 
liam Schlesinger, New York, General 
Agent William S. Vogel, Newark, and 
Russell A. Freeman, Salt Lake City. 
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State Mutual Promotions 

The board of State Mutual Life this 
week announced several changes in com- 
pany officers status. ; 

Ross B. Gordon becomes senior vice 
president; Nelson P. Wood, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; Arthur W. Johnson, 
chairman of planning board, Group 
sales; Hjalmar H. Skog and Sherman 
S. Ludden are advanced to rank ot 
department officers. 


COMMONWEALTH NAMES THREE 

Grover Williamson, Reed M. Lock, and 
Harry W. Faulkner have been named 
assistant managers for Commonwealth 
Life, Louisville, according to an an- 
nouncement by W. Almon Lonsford, 
director of agencies for the Industrial 
department. Mr. Lock and Mr. Faulkner 
have been assigned to the Cumberland 
Valley district with headquarters in 
Pineville, Ky., and Mr. Williamson will 
assume his new duties in the Pikesville, 
Ky. district. 


C. J. BRODERICK’S NEW POST 


C. J. Broderick has been appointed 
district Group manager at Chicago tor 
Sun Life of Canada. Mr. Broderick 
joined the Group division of Sun Life 
in 1945, following his discharge trom 
the Navy, and was appointed district 
Group representative in July of the fol- 
lowing year. 


NEW AGENCY AT TULSA 


Occidental Life of California has es- 
tablished a new general agency at Tulsa. 
T. Harry Roberts, former Occidental 
district agent, has been named general 
agent. Mr. Roberts has had service with 
Travelers, Great Southern Life an 
Guarantee Mutual Life. 

Mr. Roberts’ supervisor in the new 
agency is Clifton O. Forrest, who has 
had over seven years experience as 4 
personal producer for Great Southern 
Life. 
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Saxon Insurance Bond of 1066 


“Sodalitium” a Confederacy to Bury Members, Pay Funeral 
Charges, Protect From Murderers; Fines 
Paid in Honey or Money 


The Eastern Underwriter has received 
from Fred B. Woodward, Billings, Mont., 
who is with office of Indian Affairs, 
U.S. Department of Interior, a photo- 
stat of one of the oldest insurance docu- 
ments now existing and which is a 
translation of a Saxon bond, executed 
in 1066, which contains many particulars 
characteristic of the manner and customs 
of the times. 

This document has been preserved 
in an Anglo-Saxon and Latin manu- 
script called a “Sodalitium”’ by Dr. 
George Hickes who died in 1715. The 
“Sodalitium” appeared in Hickes’ The- 
saurus, Part IV., and is also described 
in Hume’s History of England, published 
by Aldine Book Publishing Co., Boston. 
Copies of the “Sodalitium” can be found 
in the libraries of Princeton, Peabody 
University, University of Virginia, 
Harvard, Cornell, Ohio State and West- 
ern Reserve. 

Provisions of Saxon Bond 

The “Sodalitium” begins by saying 
that all the associates are gentlemen of 
Cambridgeshire; and they swear before 
the Holy Relics to observe their con- 


federacy, and to be faithful to each 
other. They promise to bury any of 
the associates who dies, in whatever 


place he had appointed; to contribute 
to his funeral charges, and to attend 
to his interment; and whoever is want- 
ing in this last duty, binds himself to 
pay a measure of honey. When any of 
the associates is in danger, and calls 
for the assistance of his fellows, they 
promise, besides flying to his succor, 
to give information to the sheriff; and, 
if he be negligent in protecting the 
person exposed to danger, they engage 
to levy a fine of one pound upon him. 
If the president of the society himself 
be wanting in this particular he binds 
himself to pay one pound unless he has 
the reasonable excuse of sickness, or of 
duty to his superior. If any of the as- 
sociates be murdered, eight pounds are 


R. G. Stagg Speaker at 


’ 
Colorado Ass’n Conference 
3y intelligently directed effort, life in- 
surance agents can cut themselves in on 
a steadily expanding market over the 
next few years, Ronald G. Stagg, presi- 
dent, Northwestern National Life em- 
phasized in a recent address in Denver 
before the twenty-eighth annual sales 
conference of the Colorado Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Factors adding up to a continued fa- 
vorable prospect for sales include the 
advancing age level which is currently 
producing more people of marriageable 
age and hence more families; the in- 
creasing birth rate which promotes sale 
of juvenile insurance; population migra- 
tion westward which especially favors 
Colorado; a 30 to 40% increase in price 
levels since 1940; recent re-entry of 
many women into industry; and the 
growing need for protection against in- 
debtedness and speculative transactions. 

His company’s studies tend to show 
the agent himself is his only real center 
of influence and that business comes 
most naturally from his ordinary activi- 
ties as a human being, Mr. Stagg de- 
clared. He urged agents not to try to 
shift from one market to another, but 
to select their lines of expansion accord- 
ing to how current economic trends af- 
fect their own clientele. 

Mr. Stagg also traced the background 
of the recent changes in rates and 
values, and summarized the effect of 
these ‘changes from the agent's stand- 
point. 


exacted from the murderer; and if 
he refuses to pay it, he is to be prose- 
cuted for the sum at their joint ex- 
pense. If any of the associates, who 
happen to be poor, kill a man, the society 
is to contribute, by a certain propor- 
tion, in paying his fine—a mark apiece, 
if the fine be 700 shillings; less, if the 





Fred B. Woodward 


Fred B. Woodward of Office of 
Indian Affairs, Billings, Mont., has 
a home in Dewey, Okla., where he 


built the first house in 1901 and prac- 
ticed law there until a decade ago. 
He then went to Washington, D. C., 
representing the Delaware Indians. 
He was in the Solicitor’s office of 
the Department of Interior for two 
years and since has been in the 
Indian Service, first at Pierre, S. D., 
for three years and since then in 
Billings, Mont. 











person killed be a clown or deorle; the 
half of that sum, again, if he be a 
Welshman. But where any of the asso- 
ciates kill a man wilfully and without 
provocation he must himself pay the 
fine. If any of the associates kill any 
of his fellows in a like criminal manner, 
besides paying the usual fine to the re- 
lations of the deceased, he must pay 
eight pounds to the society, or renounce 
the benefit of it; in which case they 
bind themselves, under the penalty of 
one pound, never to eat or drink with 
him, except in the presence of the king, 
bishop, or alderman. 

There are other regulations to pro- 
tect themselves and their servants from 
all injuries in order to revenge such as 
are committed, and to prevent their giv- 
ing abusive language to each other; 
and the fine which they engage to pay 
for this last offense is a measure of 
honey. 


AGENCY NAME CHANGED 

The Hoyt M. Leisure general agency 
at Los Angeles of Occidental Life of 
California has changed its name to the 
Leisure, Werden and Terry Agency. 
Sherley E. Werden and Victor T. Terry, 
Mr. Leisure’s associates, have been with 
the agency for many years. Mr. Wer- 
den joined the organization in 1931. Mr 
Terry’s service dates back to 1936. The 
Leisure, Werden and Terry Agency is 
Occidental’s largest production unit in 
life insurance and the second largest in 
accident and sickness. The agency deals 
exclusively with brokers. In 1947 it paid 
for over $24 million of Ordinary and 
close to $18 million of Group. 


GENERAL “AMERICAN DIRECTOR 


Howard I. Young, president, American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
General American Life to succeed J. 
Rockefeller Prentice, who was named a 
member of the advisory council. Cur- 
rently Mr. Young is chairman of the 
board of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a member of the board of 
trustees for Washington Universitv, St. 
Louis, and Lindenwood College of St. 
Charles, Mo. 





OCCIDENTAL’S 1947 GAINS 


Occidental Life of California added 
$358,594,195 to life insurance in force 
during 1947. At year’s end, total life 


insurance in force was $1,577,498,876, a 
gain of 22% for the year. Of this total, 
$604,219,980 is Group. Net Ordinary in 
force on December 31 was $973,278,896. 
ae registered a 1947 gain of $200, = 
285 of insurance in force. The yea 


gain for Ordinary is $158,419,910. 


BANKERS OF IOWA REPORT 


President McC y Says Company’s 
Present Financial Position Is 
At New High Levels 

More than $24 million was paid to 
policy owners and beneficiaries of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines during 1947, 
according to figures from the annual 
statement of the company. This amount 
was made up of more than $10% million 
paid in death benefits; nearly $7%4 mil- 
lion paid to living policy owners in the 
form of matured endowments, disability 
and annuity payments, etc., and almost 
$6%4 million paid from proceeds of 
death benefits, dividends, etc., previously 
left with the company. Added to funds 
for future payment to policy owners was 
$31 million. This brings reserves for 
outstanding policies and other liabilit es 
under insurance contracts to over $383) 
million. 

In commenting on the statement, E 
M. McConney, president, pointed out 
that nearly $60 million of the company’s 
$68 million income for 1947 was paid or 
earmarked for payment to policy owners. 
He added that the company’s pre-ent 
financial position is at new high levels 
with total admitted assets on December 
31, 1947, above $425 million, an increase 
of more than $31 million for the year. 

Life insurance in force on December 
31, 1947, totaled $1,281,922,546 made up of 
$1,097,450,474 of Ordinary and $184,472,- 
072 of Group. The total of insurance in 








force increased by $134,151,193 during 
the year. Of this gain $81,382,748 was in 
Ordinary insurance and $52,768,445 in 
Group. 


Leyenda Gdlaene Agency 
Holds Sales Conference 


Close to 100 attended the sales meeting 
and luncheon given by the Leyendecker- 
Schnur agency of Guardian Life, Satur- 
day, February 7, at Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. Jerry Schnur was chairman 
of the meeting. Guardian officials at- 
tending were: President James A Mc- 
Lain, Agency Director George L. Men- 
des, Associate Actuary Daniel J. Lyons, 
and Associate General Counsel Price H. 
Topping. 

Mr. Mendes reviewed the outstanding 
record of the Leyendecker-Schnur 
agency since it first represented the 
company in 1934. During that time it 
has consis tently held top rank among 
the company’s agencies; in eight of the 
fourteen years, it has paid for over a 
thousand lives. On last December 15, 
Guardian’s all-time record breaking dav 
for submitted business, Leyendecker- 
Schnur turned in more than $3 million 
as their contribution. “Credit for this 
outstanding record,” said Mr. Mendes, 
“goes not only to Clarence Leyendecker 
and Jerry Schnur but to their associates 
Bob Spaulder, Ned Urwin and Arthur 
Warshall; also to Miss Julia Donovan, 
office manager, who has been with the 
agency since its organization.” 

Guardian’s 1948 policy edition and the 
company’s pension trust procedure were 
the subjects of Associate Actuary Lyons’ 
talk. Associate General Counsel Topping 
spoke on contractual agreements and de- 
ferred compensation. 

On behalf of the agency, President 
McLain presented awards to its six lead- 
ing producers: Al Davis, Joseph Zam- 
zok, Herbert Blye, Jerry S. Miller, 
Arthur J. Raumann, CLU, and Herbert 
Weisenfeld. He then reviewed Guard- 
ian’s operations during 1947 and spoke 
of the general outlook for life insurance 
during 1 

The agency reports paid for production 
during January amounting to $1,633,739. 





MIDLAND MUTUAL GAINS 6.6% 

Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, re- 
ports an increase of 6.6% in new busi- 
ness paid for last year, bringing the total 
in force to $183,468,264, a gain of 8%. 
The company’s assets increased $3,764,- 
243 to $56,678,686. Policyholders surplus 
increased to $4,327,027. Total income 
last year increased 6.2% to $8,433,629. 





Heads Cntm Department 
Of Paul Revere Life 





KIRKPATRICK 


THOMAS H. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas H. 
Kirkpatrick as superintendent of the 
Group insurance department. Mr. Kirk- 
London, Ontario, 
the University of 
mathe- 


patrick was born in 
and graduated from 
Western Ontario, majoring in 
matics and business administration 

He became a Fellow of the American 
Institute of Actuaries in 1936 and a Fel- 
low of the Actuarial Society of America 
in 1939. He is at present a member of 


the joint examination committee of both 


the Institute and the Society. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick was formerly asso- 
ciated with London Life of Canada 
where he was assistant actuary of the 


Group depastennt. 


NATIONAL HEART WEEK 
Business, Industrial and Medical Leaders 
Guests of Fidelity Mutual at 
Philadelphia Luncheon 

National Heart Week in Philadelphia 
was opened last Friday by a luncheon 
meeting where members of the Phila- 
delp hia Heart Association and a selected 

group of forty leaders in business, in- 
dustry and medicine, were guests of the 
Fidelity Mutual. President Ellsworth A. 
Roberts and Vice President and Medical 
Director L. S. Ylvisaker held a reception 
for the guests prior to the luncheon. 

Dr. William Leaman, Jr., president, 
Philadelphia Heart Association, presided 
and Dr. Howard Rusk, national leader in 
rehabilitation medicine was the guest 
speaker. Dr. Rusk told of the success- 
ful rehabilitation work in which he has 
engaged, with special emphasis on the 
possibilities of employment in cardiac 
cases. 

Guests at the luncheon included Dr. 
Edward L. Bortz, precttees American 
Medical Association; Gilson C. En- 
gel, president, ~ sol i Medical So- 
ciety; Dr. J. Parsons Schaeffer, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia College of Physicians; 
Dr. Charles Brown, Dean of Hahne- 
mann Medical School; F. J. Chesterman, 
president, Bell Telephone Co.; Dr. Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
Philadelphia Schools; Dr. Daniel M. 
Shewbrooks, medical director, Penn Mu- 
tual; Dr. Ernest J. Dewees, medical di- 
rector, Provident Mutual; and Dr. Wil- 
liam Stroud, nationally known cardiolo- 
gist. 


HEAR CLARENCE H. TOOKEY 

The Group Life Managers of Los An- 
geles, at its recent meeting, had Clarence 
H. Tookey, vice president and actuary, 
Occidental Life of California, as a guest 
speaker. 
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WATCH COLLECTIONS 

Whether this country will soon enter 
a period of healthy prosperity, with ex- 
cesses of inflation removed, or whether 
we will first pass through a moderate 
depression is still a matter of doubt, 
but it is rather definite that the period 
of indiscriminate spending which fol- 
lowed ending of the war is nearing its 
close. The public in general has less sur- 
plus cash than it did and people are 
beginning to watch expenditures with 
more care. The postwar spending spree 
is about over and connection there- 
with agents and brokers will do well 
to keep the collection situation well in 
hand. 

Several companies already have 
stated in advertisements and in direct 
communications to producers’ that 
agents who do not permit clients to 
over-extend their credit are the pro- 
ducers who will be in the best financial 
condition at the close of 1948. For sev- 
eral years producers have had relatively 
little trouble getting orders for insur- 
ance or the cash to pay for such cov- 
erage. Difficulties, if any, have been 
confined largely to finding markets for 
some of this new business. 

During such an era the collection 
question has been pushed far into the 
background; it has not been a problem, 
in the real sense, at all. But agents and 
brokers should not forget that there 
have been years in the not too distant 
past when the task of getting in pre- 
mium moneys was more difficult than 
orders for insurance. Business 
tends to move in cycles despite the pre- 
dictions of some that there will be no 
more depressions and the prophesies of 
others that this country will soon enter 
a great depression from which it will 


getting 


not emerge in its present form. 

When a producer perceives that a 
considerable number of his clients are 
deferring payments for thirty or sixty 
days or longer, instead of paying 
promptly as heretofore then he should 
act quickly to curb such dilatory tac- 
tics. Insurance producers have a right 
to insist on payment of premium ac- 
counts within a reasonable time in the 


same way that other businesses do. 


Policyholders should not seek financial 
favors from their insurance agents or 





brokers which they would not ask from 
a bank, an auto dealer, a landlord or 
merchant. 


of the early 


During the depression years 
1930s hundreds of 
because of 


agents 
were in financial difficulties 
a willingness to over-extend credit to 
assureds who had promised to pay. The 
wise agent now won’t repeat that mis- 
take in the future. He can point out 
facilities for premiums 
through finance companies or he can 
stress the necessity for cancellation of 

He should not 
to his companies 


financing 


policies long overdue. 
render himself liable 
for earned but unpaid premiums just 


for the sake of holding business he 
hopes some day will prove profitable 
again. 





BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 

In view of the political, economic and 
Social Security background in Great 
Britain it is interesting to note in a 
life insurance review of the year 1946 
by The Review of London that there 
was a large increase in new business 
done by the British life companies. 
Furthermore, the average 
Much of the increase was 
business. 


sized policy 
was bigger. 
in annuity 

W. B. Smith, Pen Mutns il district 
manager in northern Missouri for the 
Wayne Clover Agency of Kansas City, 
has been elected president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Savannah, Mo., and 
has also been elected second vice presi- 
dent of the Cooperative Club in Savan- 
nah. 

* * x 

Jacob W. Shoul, Boston agency, led 
Mutual Life in volume last year. Louis 
Meister, Hartford, was second and Sam 
S. Herwitz, Cincinnati, was third. Adrian 
Fisch, St. Paul, led in number of appli- 
cations. 

* * * 

R. Clinton Meadows, who operates a 
3inghamton, N. Y., agency, announces 
his resignation as a member of the 
3inghamton Housing Authority. He was 
appointed by Mavor Walker B. Louns- 
bery last August for a term which would 
have expired July 31, 1952. Mr. Meadows 
said that business affairs will take him 
from the city much of the time. 

x * x 


Edward F. Connelly of New Castle, 
Pa., will this year celebrate his fiftieth 
year as an insurance agent. He began 
business in 1898 and retired generally 
from active business last December be- 
cause of poor health, transferring the 
agency to his son, Edmund B. Connelly, 
who has been a licensed agent for some 
years and has assisted his father in the 
operation of his insurance and real 
estate business. 













KNUD ROSTOCK JENSEN 


Knud Rostock Jensen of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, is one of the best known in- 
surance newspaper men on the European 
continent. He was born in that city and 
studied law. For a time he was depart- 
mental chief of the Scandinavian Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. In 1932 he became a 
working member of the daily press of 
Copenhagen and then was made editor 
of Assuranderen, a weekly insurance 
journal. He also became manager of 
the Underwriters Press Bureau. He has 
lectured on marine insurance at the 
Academy of Commercial Science; has 
written books and a number of papers 
and articles on insurance and juridicial 
matters. 

a: ae 

Lord Knollys, man: iging director “of 
Employers Liability, is on a trip to 
South Africa. He is accompanied by the 
company’s overseas accident manager. 

* 


James Young, ee has been appointed 
deputy manager of Northern Assurance 
and its associated companies, has been 
with the Northern Group at its head 
office in Montreal since 1920. He was 
appointed assistant manager in 1946. A 
native of Glasgow Mr. Young came to 
Canada in 1913 when he joined Robert 
Hampson & Son, Ltd., Montreal agency. 
He was with the agency until he went 
into World War ] 

x x 

C. Ellicott Jones, an associate of the 
Swan-Rowley Co., Inc., Jamestown, N. 
Y., insurance agencv. has been named 
vice president and a member of the 
board of directors of the corporation. 
Mr. Jones, well known: in Jamestown, 
was connected with the National Chau- 
tauqua County Bank for twenty-eight 
years and later with the Sinclair Oil 
Company for thirty months. He left 
the company to become an associate of 
the Swan-Rowley agency late last year. 

* 


C. C. Mullen, vice president, Columbian 
National Life, has been named commis- 
sioner of Veterans Housing for the City 
of Newton, Mass. The project calls for 
the establishment of a Veterans’ Village 
of 410 single Cape Cod Homes, over 
three miles of streets and sewers, as well 
as separate school and shopping facili- 
ties. 

x * x 

Emil E. Brill, vice president, Gen- 
eral American Life, St. Louis, has been 
reappointed chairman of the charities 
committee of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. He is serving his second 
term as a member of the Chamber’s 
board of directors. 




























LELAND J. KALMBACH 


Leland J. Kalmbach, who joined Mass- 
achusetts Mutual Life the first of this 


year as vice president, has been elected 
a director of that company. Also elected 
a director is Richmond Lewis, president 
and treasurer of Charles C. Lewis Co., 
Springfield. A graduate of University 
of Michigan and a Phi Beta K: upda and 
Fellow of both actuarial societies Mr. 
Kalmbach was formerly first vice presi- 
dent and a director of Lincoln National. 
Mr. Lewis, a graduate of Williams 
and of Phillips Academy, Andover, has 
been with Charles C. Lewis Co. since 
1922. It operates a steel warehouse and 
industrial supply business from Spring- 
field and services the state of Connecti- 
cut through a Hartford plant established 
in 1939. 
* * * 

James J. McDevitt, who resigned re- 
cently as assistant general manager of 
the eastern department of the General 
Adjustment Bureau, has opened an office 
as independent adjuster at 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston, handling fire and allied 
lines. During his twenty-seven years 
with the adjustment bureau Mr. Mc- 
Devitt spent most of his time in New 
England, serving in Boston and Wor- 
cester. After becoming district super- 
visor for New England he was trans- 
ferred to New York City headquarters. 

* * * 


John J. Kinane, Syracuse manager of 
Union Mutual Life, Portland, Me., has 
been elected as a recipient of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the New 
York State Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. The award is made yearly to 
the three men between the ages of 
21 and 36 who are judged to have 
contributed most as a result of personal 
service to their community and state. 
Mr. Kinane received the honor at the 
Distinguished Service Award Banquet 
of the state organization which was held 
in Syracuse on January 17. 

* 


Gordon MacFarlane, former assistant 
manager in New York office of Ret ail 
Credit Co., is now manager at Washing- 
ton. He joined the organization in 1927 
when he became an _ inspector here. 
Later, he was made assistant manager 
in New York and in 1942 was transferred 
to Hempstead, L. I, as assistant man- 
ager, later returning to New York. 

* 


Paul K. Justus, a vice president of the 
General American Life, St. Louis, has 
been elected to a ten-year term as a 
member of the board of trustees of Park 
College at Parkville, Mo. The board is 
composed of twenty-one members. 
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Chief Rate Analysts of New Jersey 
State Insurance Department 

‘he two chief rate analysts of the 
New Jersey Department of Banking and 
Insurance are S. D. Mills and Paul J. 
Molnar. 

A graduate of Cornell University as a 
mechanical engineer Mr. Mills in 1913 
became assistant outside plant engineer 
of Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. From there he became an inspec- 
tor with Workmen’s Compensation Serv- 
ice Bureau (now National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters). He 
was transferred to the Oklahoma office 


of the Bureau as manager and then be- 
came manager, bond and casualty de- 
partment of Merrill & Braniff, Okla- 
homa City. 


In April, 1917, he enlisted in the Army 
and was assigned to Officers Training 
School. He became a second lieutenant, 
viation section, Signal Corps. In Jan- 
uary, 1919, he became associated with 
Mills & Honness, Inc., New York City. 
He was elected a director of Safeguard 
Insurance Co. and London & Lancashire 
Indemnity; served as vice chairman of 
arbitration committee, New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange, and as vice chair- 
man of executive committee. He was a 
member of committee on losses and ad- 
justments, New York Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 

In 1944 he resigned as vice president 
and director of Mills & Honness, Inc., 
and joined the New Jersey Department 
of Banking and Insurance as chief rate 
analyst. 

Paul J. Molnar, a member of the New 
York bar, got his elementary and sec- 
ondary education in the New York City 
public and parochial schools. He received 
degree of Bachelor of Business Admin- 
istration from College of the City of 
New York where he majored i in account- 
ancy, and degree of Bachelor of Laws 
from Fordham _ University. 

After two years with the Consolidated 
Gas Co. and a similar period with the 
old National Surety Co. Mr. Molnar 
qualified as an examiner in the New 
York State Insurance Department and 
on January 15, 1925, was assigned to 
its rating division. Sections 140, 14la 
and 141b of the insurance law, known 
in Commissioners’ circles as a “rating 
law with teeth,” were “then in effect only 
two and a half years, and the rating 
bureau at that time was engaged in the 
preparation of a twenty-five year ex- 
hibit of fire companies’ underwriting and 
Investment data in connection with the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ 1921 underwriting profit for- 


mula. The young examiner’s first assign- 
ment was to this project. This is inter- 
esting in the light of the current re- 
study being made of the 1921 formula 


by the Commissioners. 

Mr. Molnar continued his association 
with the rating bureau for almost twenty 
years, except for a brief period in 
1932 when he served his law clerkship 
with ( ‘abell, Ignatius & Lown and again 














the 
Board as consultant 
aviation insurance 


he was retained by 


in 1942-3 when 
Civil Aeronautics 
to make a survey of 
rate-making practices. He has conducted 
numerous special and statutory exami- 
nations of fire and casualty insurance 
companies, fire'and casualty rating or- 
ganizations and associations assisting 
rate-making organizations. At the time 
he left the New York Department, he 
was assistant chief of the rating bureau 
in charge of casualty rates. 

When Trenton beckoned in 1944, Mr. 
Molnar recalls how hard it was to decide 
to leave his many friends with whom 
he spent so many years. The lure of 
creating a new rating bureau, however, 
was too great, and besides, he rational- 
ized that Trenton is only an_hour’s 
ride to Times Square. 

* *« x 
Mountain Here From England 
Mountain, head of the Eagle 
Co. of Great Britain and 
son of the late Sir Edward Mountain, 
chairman of the company, arrived on 
the Queen Elizabeth with Mrs. Mountain 


Brian 
Star Insurance 


and will spend two weeks at the Hotel 
Ft. Montague, Nassau. He will return 
to New York in March and will then 
sail for England on March 12. 

* * * 


Meeting Some Leading Personalities 
of Hartford 


group photograph on this 
aken during a recent visit of 


bars 


was 


page 


Wil 


liam L. Hadley, vice president and gen 
eral manager of The Eastern Under 
writer to the new quarters in the Old 
State House, Main Street, of the Hart 
ford Chamber of Commerce, which quar 
ters have been completely and hand 


somely redecorated. 

Mr. Hadley is 
William S. Fuller, 
ford Chamber of 


being introduced to 
president of Hart 
Commerce; Mayor 


Left to right: 


Cyril Coleman of Hartford; Carleton F. 
Sharpe, city manager; Willard B. 
Rogers, president of the Hotel Bond; 
and Isidore Wise, vice president of the 
Chamber and president of Wise-Smith 
Co. 

* K * 


Are Underwriters Born or Made? 
Debate recently held at the Chartered 
Insurance Institute’s building in London 
. Ad 
by the Insurance Debating Society had 
as its topic, a motion, “That underwriters 
are born and not made.” 

Affirmative position was taken by John 
H. J. Dewey of Lloyd’s and other side 
was given by A. L. Gale, Royal Exchange 
Chairman was E. G. Spater 
of Eagle Star. President of the Insur- 
ance Debating Society is J. W. Berry, 
general manager of the Royal-Liverpool. 

The vote after the debate was thirty- 
seven in favor of the motion “that under- 
writers are born and not made.” Vote 
against the motion was forty-three. 

If there were a debate in the United 
States as to whether underwriters are 
born or are manufactured the majority 
vote would be that able risk passers be- 
come such through long experience and 
study which generate judgment and that 
few have what might be called a flair 
for the work. Of course, there are some 
on this side of the water who are mar- 
vels in snap judgment, just as one sees 
many sitting at desks at Lloyd’s, London, 
ready to accept a risk apparently with- 
out more than a few moments of hesita- 


Assurance. 


tion, but the average American home 
office underwriter is a man who does 
it the hard way—background, remem- 


knowledge of the 
intensive study of 


situations, 
industry, 


brance of 
world of 


the risk, fire department and engineer- 
ing considerations and knowing a lot 
about the agency or the brokerage of- 
fice which places the business. 


* * * 


Taxation of Co-Ops 

In the Congressional Record Congress- 
man Mason of Illinois continued his 
remarks on the taxation of cooperatives. 
He said that there are good Co-Ops and 
bad co-ops. After canvassing members 
of the Ways and aun Commie he 
convinced: 


Was 

First: No legitimate co-op has any 
reason to fear that punitive o1 harmful 
tax legislation will be passed by the 


Congress. 

Second: Excessive surpluses kept by 
the co-ops and plowed back into the 
business, or retained for expansion pur- 
poses, should be and will be taxed just 
as surpluses in all forms of proprietary 
business are taxed. 


Third: There is neither a probability 


nor a possibility that any part of a 
co-op’s earnings paid out in cash as 
patronage refunds will be made the 


subject of taxation. 





William S. Fuller, W. L. Hadley, Mayor Cyril Coleman, Carleton F. 
Sharpe, Willard B. Rogers and Isidore Wise. 





MIRIAM A. ADDISON 
Joins Boston McNeill Agency 


Miriam A. Addison, well known in 
the New England accident and health 
field, recently joined the McNeill agency 
of the Provident Life & Accident. Clif- 
ton McNeill is now state agent for 
Massachusetts for Provident L. & A., 
with headquarters at 79 Milk Street, 
Boston. 

Miss Addison for some years was an 
underwriter and brokerage supervisor for 


the Massachusetts Accident prior to 
joining the Union Mutual where she 
was chief underwriter of the accident 


and health department. With the Me- 
Neill agency she will develop brokerage 
business in metropolitan Boston. 


* * « 


Denounces Marginal Rate Tax 
Inequalities 


Senator Millikin of Colorado, address- 
ing the forum of the Investors League 
in Philadelphia, thought severe margi- 
nal rates of taxation are in large part 
attributable to fear of capital to venture 
into new projects. The present tax 
situation, he feels, discourages the will- 
ingness of individuals to work, to save 
and to assume new risks in industry. 

“Do we appreciate,” he asked, “that 
an individual receiving a surtax net in- 
come of $10,0000, who obtains additional 
net income of $1,000, must pay 36% of 
it to the Federal Government? Are we 
aware that a person whose surtax net 
income is $25,000, and who earns an ad- 
ditional $1,000, must turn over 56% of the 
increase to the Government?. Do we 
realize that a person whose surtax net 
income is $50,000 ,and who earns an extra 
$1,000 must pay 71.2% of this $1,000 to 
the collector?” 

State and municipal issues sold in 1947 
for $2.2 billion compared with a billion 
in 1946. Corporate bonds and notes sold 
during 1947 totaled $3.3 billions as com- 
pared with $2 billions the previous year. 
On these two items, which oe 
securities with a comparatively low de- 
gree of risk, the 1947 financing was over 
two-and-a-half times that carried out in 
the previous year. On the other hand, 
the sale of equities dropped from $1.5 
billions in- 1946 to $1.2 billions in 1947. 
securities 


“The average yield on new 
has been increasing for some time, and 
the spread between the rates paid on 


issues involving a_ greater p Pe of 
risk and those of the gilt-edged variety 
is now substantially larger than it was 
a year or so ago,” the Senator said. 

“All this is evidence that the business 
community is having difficulty obtaining 
risk capital, and in my opinion this situ- 
ation is attributable in no small degree 
to the severe marginal rates now im- 
posed under the tax on individual net 
incomes.” 
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J. S. Frelinghuysen, _ 
Former Executive, Dies 


SENATOR FROM_ 1917-1923 
Former President of Stuyvesant and 
Director of Globe & Rutgers, 

Long a National Figure 


U.S: 





Funeral services will be held today, 
Friday, at noon at St. Bernard's Church 
in Bernardsville, N. J., for former United 
States Senator Joseph Sherman Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey who died Feb- 
ruary 8 at Tucson, Ariz. Interment will 
be in St. Bernard’s Cemetery. Mr. 
Frelinghuysen, who was long an impor- 
tant and powerful figure in the fire in- 





J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN 


surance field, retired from active par 
ticipation in insurance a few years ago 
although at the time of his death he 
was chairman of the board of the J. S. 
Frelinghuysen Corp., an insurance bro- 
kerage firm, and a director of the Stuy- 
vesant Insurance Co. Formerly he had 
been president of the Stuyvesant, of the 
American Home and of the J. S. Freling 
huysen Corp. He was also a former di- 
rector of the Globe & Rutgers and of 
the Insurance Co. of the State of Pa. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, who would have 
been 79 years old on March 12, had suf- 
fered from a heart ailment. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, Joseph, Jr., 
of Far Hills, N. J., and two daughters, 
Mrs. Victoria Bates of Morristown, N. 
J., and Mrs. Emily Bilkey of New York. 
The last named is the wife of J. Edward 
3ilkey, now in the insurance brokerage 
field and associated in former years with 
his father-in-law. Joseph, Jr., now heads 
the brokerage firm. 

Friend of Several Presidents 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, who served in the 
United States Senate as a Republican 
from 1917 to 1923, was a leader in several 
fields, including insurance, politics and 
gentleman farming. For several genera- 
tions his family had been outstanding in 
the section of New Jersey in which he 
resided. During the height of his ca- 
reer the former Senator was a friend of 
several presidents, including Woodrow 
Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Calvin 
Coolidge and Herbert Hoover. He be- 
came acquainted with Franklin’ D. 
Roosevelt when the latter was assistant 
secretary of the Navy. 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen first attracted 
public attention when he was in the 
New Jersey Senate. Although he was a 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Crum & Forster Makes 
Several Promotions 


ROSS HAS NATIONWIDE DUTIES 





Heiser Vice President and Mer. of 
Eastern Dept.; Blanchard Mgr. New 
York Metropolitan Dept. 


Vice President A. L. Ross of Crum & 
Forster, formerly manager of the East- 
ern department, will now be associated 
in an underwriting and executive ca- 
pacity in the countrywide operations. 
Guy Heiser, formerly state agent in the 
eastern New York territory, has been 
appointed assistant vice president and 
manager of the Eastern department. 
Mr. Heiser has a broad office and field 
experience, having been with the com- 
pany since 1919 

C. Lloyd Blanchard, who has been 
manager of the Brooklyn office for the 
past eight years, has been appointed as- 
sistant vice president and manager of 
the New York metropolitan department, 
to which he brings a well-seasoned ex- 
perience. 

Management of the Brooklyn office 
has been assigned to J. J. Noonan. He 
has served a number of years in the 
Brooklyn branch and is favorably known 
by agents and brokers of that borough. 

Leslie Enderton, who has been special 
agent in the eastern New York field, 
now becomes state agent and senior man 
in that territory and will be assisted by 
W. J. Hogan. Mr. Hogan is a product 
of the home office and has been well 
schooled for his new duties. 


Aetna Fire Group 
Promotions Announced 


BUSH V.P. OF ALL COMPANIES 
Carlson Secretary; Layman, Holt Asst. 
Secys.; Bates Asst. Treasurer; Heiss- 
ner, Jr., Asst. Mgr. Pacific Dept. 
Frank G. Bush, vice president of the 
Century Indemnity and secretary of the 
Aetna Fire, World Fire & Marine, Pied- 
mont and Standard of New York, has 
been elected vice president and secretary 
of the fire companies of the group. 
Other promotions made by directors of 
the Aetna on Monday in Hartford are 

as follows: 

David E. Carlson, assistant secretary 
of the Aetna and fire company subsidi- 
aries, was elected secretary; L. C. Lay- 
man and F. Sidney Holt were made as- 
sistant secretaries; and W. G. Bates 
was elected assistant treasurer of the 
fire companies as well as of the Century 
Indemnity. G. H. Heissner, Jr., superin- 
tendent of agencies for southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, was appointed an as- 
sistant manager of the Pacific depart- 
ment. 

F. G. Bush Career 

Vice President Bush is a native of 
Chicago, and his wide experiences in- 
cludes banking, railroading, accounting 
and the law, in addition to the years he 
has spent in the insurance business, all 
of which has been with the Aetna. He 
joined the comipany as a special accoun- 
tant in 1910. Five years later he was 
placed in charge of the accounting de- 
partment in Chicago and was later made 
actuary of the western department. In 
1923 he was transferred to Hartford to 
became auditor of the company. He 
was elected an assistant secretary in 
1926 and comptroller of the group two 
years later. 

In 1932 he was elected secretary of 


(Continued on Page 23) 





The date was probably late in 
1847—the place was the village store 
at Westfield. The men who gathered 
there were farmers of Westfield Town- 
ship. The one thing these men were 
interested in was—“How can we pro- 
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tect our dwellings, our barns 
and our belongings against loss 
by fire?” So they decided to 
petition the ay aa of the 
State of Ohio for a charter to 
form a fire insurance company. 
In the 1840’s there were no in- 
surance laws nor prescribed pro- 
visions for the organization of 
insurance companies. So a spe- 
cial act of the legislature was 
necessary before a charter for 
incorporation could be ob- 
tained. On February 8, 1848 
this charter was granted. 





OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


ZB THE INSURANCE AGENT 1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 





House Bars Funds to 
FTC for Ins. Probe 


APPROPRIATION BILL CUT 





$70,000 in Dispute Eliminated So FTC 
Cannot Claim Funds to Investi- 
gate Violations 





The House of Representatives last 
week disallowed use of funds by the 
Federal Trade Commission for the pur- 
pose of investigating igsurance industry 
anti-trust violations by specifically elim- 
inating $70,000 reportedly earmarked by 
the commission for these activities from 
the 1949 Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions bill. 

When the measure was originally re- 
ported by the appropriations committee 
only slightly more than $29,000 was cut 
from the budget requested by the FTC 
for investigation of illegal trade prac- 
tices. The FTC thereupon announced 
that, since $100,000 had been requested 
in order to set up the machinery re- 
quired for insurance activities following 
the expiration of Public Law 15, it con- 
sidered $70,000 of the approved budget 
to be available for this purpose. 

Rep. Richard B. Wigglesworth (R., 
Mass.), chairman of the subcommittee 
which drew up the bill, said the commis- 
sion’s assumption was a misinterpreta- 
tion of the committee’s intent, which 
he described as opposed to the alloca- 
tion of Government funds for insurance 
investigations until all doubt as to the 
termination of the moratorium had been 
removed. 

Therefore, when the bill reached the 
House floor, he asked that it be amended 
by slashing the disputed funds in order 
to clarify the situation. 

Intent of House Committee 

“It was the intention of the commit- 
tee in making the appropriation for the 
Federal Trade Commission,” Wiggles- 
worth told the House, “to eliminate for 
the time being all money for work in 
the insurance field, because in the event 
the present law should be extended be- 
yond June 30, as it already has been 
extended on at least one occasion, the 
money would not be necessary.” 


WILLIAM H. HECOX DIES 





Beloved Local Agent of Binghamton 
Dies After Short Illness; Long 
Active in Organization Work 
William H. Hecox, veteran local agent 
of Binghamton, N. Y., and_ beloved 
throughout the state in agency and com- 
pany circles alike, died February 6 and 
was buried February 9, his eighty- 
seventh birthday. A vice president of 
the agency of Nelson, Wadsworth & 
Alexander, he was active in business 
until only a few days before his death. 
Not only was “Bill” Hecox an excellent 
agent but his ever genial personality 
and his kindnesses to others won him 
wide popularity. He remained a bachelor 

throughout his life. 

Early in his career Mr. Hecox was 
a special agent for the old Guardian 
Fire. For a short while he was with 
James H. Andrews in Binghamton and 
later was associated with Frank D. 
Lyon. In 1899 he became a member of 
the firm of Boss, Stoppard & Hecox. 
Subsequently he opened his own office, 
prior to his latest connection. In 1940 
the North British & Mercantile honored 
him with a dinne¥ on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his representation of that 
company. : 

Mr. Hecox all his life was active in 
insurance organizations. He was a char- 
ter member of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, which 
is holdimg its sixty-sixth annual conven- 
tion this year, and was twice president 
of the association. He was a founder 
of the Insurance Federation of New 
York thirty-three years ago and a mem- 
ber of the New York Ex-Fieldmen’s 
Society. Despite his advanced age_he 
rarely missed a meeting of the New 
York agents at Syracuse where lhe was 
always accorded a hearty welcome and 
was often a visitor to New York City. 
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Great American Group Statements 
Show Gains in Assets and Premiums 


Companies in the Great American 
Group ‘reported sizable gains in assets 
and premiums in 1947, but resulting ex- 
pansions of une arned premium reserves 
brought down surplus accounts moder- 
ately. 

The 
31 had 


Great American as of December 
admitted assets of $79,021,454, an 
increase of $5,012,824 over the total a 
year earlier. The unearned premium re- 
serve was $5,844,775 higher at $30,553,- 
817, while the reserve for losses and loss 
expense was up $1,720,313 at $7,270,675. 
Surplus was off $2,870,647 to $29,682,305, 
while capital was ‘unchanged at $8,150,000. 

The American Alliance also reported 
a gain in its admitted assets, the total 
being $13,596,804 at the end of the year, 
compared with $12,663,434 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. Its unearned premium re- 
serve was up $1,201,421 to $5,205,302 and 
its loss reserve was $335,010 higher at 
$1,000,486. Surplus at the year-end to 
taled $4,094,015, a decline of $643,533. 
Capital was unchanged at $3,000,000. ’ 

Rochester American 

Admitted assets of the Rochester 
American of December 31 totaled $6,471,- 
767, an increase of $298,517 from 1946. 
The unearned premium reserve was up 
$333,114 to $2,113,685 and the loss reserve 
was $31,537 higher at $322,579. Its sur- 
plus was down $73,383 to $2,932,253, while 
capital was unchanged at $1,000,000. 

The Detroit Fire & Marine reported 
admitted assets of $5,800,603, an increase 
of $354,770. Unes urned premiums aggre 
gated $2,113,685, a gain of $333,114, 
while loss reserves came to $322,579, an 
increase of $31,537. The surplus was 
off $17,130 to $2,261,089 and capital at 
$1,000,000 was unchanged. 

The Massachusetts Fire & Marine had 
admitted assets of $4,890,344 at the end 
of 1947, an increase of $854,011. Un- 
earned premiums were $1,118,056 higher 
at $2,113,685 and the loss reserve was 
up $157,624 to $322,579. Capital at $1,000,- 
000 was unchanged, while surplus was 
off $449,419 to $1,360,830. 

Admitted assets of the County Fire 
as of December 31 amounted to $3,610,- 
626, a gain of $162,975. The unearned 
premium reserve was up $268,736 at 
$1,328,745 and the loss reserve was $32,- 
564 higher at $197,769. Surplus was off 
$141,323 to $1,014,113 and capital was un- 
changed at $1,000,000. 

American National 
American National Fire, reflecting 
the merger of the North Carolina Home 
and American National Fire, showed ad- 
mitted assets of $3,376,378 and surplus 
of $1,838,125. Capital totaled $1,000,000. 

The Great American Indemnity re- 
ported admitted assets of $36,587,578 at 
the end of 1947, an increase of $4,407,104. 
Its unearned premium reserve was up 
$2,356,648 to $9,336,477, while its loss re- 
serve increased $2,606,287 to $14,094,427. 
Surplus was off $842,309 to $9,461,796, 
while capital was unchanged at $2,000,000. 

Premiums and Losses in 1947 

Chairman D. R. Ackerman of the 
Great American board of directors re- 
ports that the Great American wrote net 
premiums in 1947 of $36,540,562, and after 
losses and loss expenses of $17,766,558 
and underwriting expenses of $14,669,- 
46 there was a trade profit of $4,104, 458, 
However, the increase in unearned pre- 
miums of $5,844,777 resulted in a statu- 
tory underwriting loss of $1,489,810. The 
affiliated fire companies wrote net pre- 
miums of $9,409,720 and had a trade 
profit of $1,866,164, but a statutory loss 
irom underwriting of $559,633. 

“Premium writings reached an all-time 
high in 1947, both for the fire compan- 
ies and for the indemnity company. The 
increase over the preceding year was 
$16,557,730, of which amount the fire 
companies accounted for $10,602, 336 and 
indemnity company $5,955,394,” said 

Ackerman. “Such increase evidences 
the continued advance of property values 
and the sustained high level of business 
and industrial activity. Other factors 


The 


were rate increases in several lines and 
an unprecedented demand for the forms 
of coverage written by the group. 
“Aggregate losses incurred, including 
loss expenses, were in line with the ex- 
pansion in premium writings and were 
heavy for the industry at large as well 
as for our Group, particularly for fire, 
windstorm and automobile coverages. 
Estimated countrywide fire losses for 
1947, as reported by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, were the highest 
in the history of the business. They 
amounted to $692,635,000 as compared 
with $561,487,000 in 1946 and $455,329,000 
in 1945 and included thirty-three losses 
in excess of $1,000,000 each, among 
which were the fire and explosion at 
Texas City, Texas in April and the 
Maine conflagrations in October. 
“Windstorm underwriting results were 


adversely affected by losses resulting 
from several severe storms, including 
one in Texas and Oklahoma in Aoril 
and another which swept through 


Florida and the Gulf States in Septem- 
ber. In the automobile field, the con- 
tinuing high costs of labor and mate 
rials for repairs and replacements of 
property and the increased costs of lia- 
bility claims contributed in large meas- 
ure to the heavy losses. 
Underwriting Results 

“In line with national economic trends, 
underwriting expenses increased during 
the year, but the increase in expenses 
in the aggregate was not disproportion- 
ate to the larger premium volume. 

“Underwriting operations produced a 
trade profit of $7,625,711. However, com 
panies are required by law to maintain 
unearned premium reserves as a liability 
and substantial increases in premium 
volume create corresponding increases in 
such reserves. The increase of $10,677,- 





State Agent at Boston 
For London Assurance 


ROBERT J. MacKINNON 
Robert J. MacKinnon, who has repre- 
sented the London Assurance and Man- 
hattan F. & M. in Middle Department 
territory for several years, has been 
transferred to Boston as state agent 
for eastern Massachusetts, Maine and 








179 during the year in the unearned pre- 
mium reserve exceeded the trade profit, 
thereby producing a statutory underwrit- 
ing loss which was charged against the 
surplus account. Included in underwrit- 
ing profit and loss items affecting the 
Statutory underwriting result was the 
receipt of $366,006 from the War Dam- 
age Corp. representing our participation 
in underwriting profits.” 
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New Hampshie. He is a native of the 
Bay State and served in the Hartford 
office of another company and also in 
Philadelphia. He joined the London 
in 1945. 


Home Fleet Field Mgrs. 
Meet in New York City 


Senior field managers of the Home 
Insurance Company organization from 
the forty-eight states and tle Dominion 
of Canada were guests of Harold V 
Smith, president, and other officers of 
the company at an informal dinner last 
Thursday night at the Waldorf-Astoria 

The group was engaged during the 
past week in a series of conferences and 
committee meetings called specifically in 
the interests of approximately 40,000 
agents of Home Fleet companies in the 
recently announced merger proposal 
Under the proposed consolidation, ten 
fire insurance companies now affiliated 
with the Home, would be merged with 
the parent company and operated as 
an integrated enterprise. 





Aetna Promotions 


(Continued from Page 22) 
the Aetna World Fire and Marine and 
Piedmont Fire and at the same time 


made vice president of the Century In- 
demnity. In 1941, when the Aetna ac- 
quired by purchase the Standard of New 
York, Mr. Bush was elected secretary 
of that company. 
Carlson and Layman 

David E. Carlson joined the Aetna 
as a clerk in the marine department in 
1928. He progressed through the posi- 
tions of examiner and agency supervisor 
In 1942 he was sent to Atlanta as ma- 
rine superintendent for Georgia, Florida, 
North and South Carolina. He returned 
to the marine department of the home 
office in 1944 and was appointed general 


agent. He was made assistant secretary 
in February, 1946. 

Lester C. Layman was first identified 
with the Aetna in 1937 in the capacity 


of office manager of the automobile claim 
department at Los Angeles. Previous to 
this he was with a large casualty com- 
pany, first as traveling auditor and later 
as special agent. He was also connected 
with a California casualty company as 
manager and vice president. In 1939 |} 
was transferred to Hartford and in 1946 
Was appointed general agent of the 
Aetna and its fire company subsidiaries. 
Holt and Bates 

F. Sidney Holt, elected as assistant 
secretary, joined the Aetna in Novem- 
ber, 1928, as superintendent of the de- 
partment of publicity. He went to Hart- 
ford from New York in 1923 to assume 
the position of general press representa- 
tive of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. 

A native of California, he had been 
employed on newspapers in Los Angeles, 


San Francisco and New York. He 
served as an editor in the New York 
office of the Associated Press for five 
years before coming to Hartford. 
William G. Bates, newly elected as- 
sistant treasurer, formerly investment 
officer for the Hartford National Bank 


& Trust Co., joined the investment de- 
partment of the Aetna Insurance Group 
in November, 1947. He became’a mem- 
ber of the investment staff of the Hart- 
ford National Bank & Trust Co. in 1934 
and remained with that institution until 
he joined the Aetna, except for a pe- 
riod of two years as lieutenant in the 
Supply Corps of the United States Naval 
Reserve and as a member of the staff 
of the Naval School of Military Govern- 
ment at Princeton University. 

. H. Heissner, Jr. 

George H. Heissner, Jr., assistant man- 
ager in the Pacific department, is a na 
tive of California and started working 
for the Aetna when he finished school 
in 1917. He passed through various de- 
partments in the San Francisco office 
and was appointed a special agent for 
Utah, southern Idaho and eastern Ne- 
vada in 1927. Later he was transferred 
to Montana territory and was sent to 
Los Angeles in 1935. 
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NAIA Survey Made on 
Licensing Procedures 


WRITTEN TESTS IN 26 STATES 


Six States Have Provisions for Educa- 
tional Training; Other States Pro- 
vide Booklets for Training 


Written examinations for first-time 
applicants for licenses as fire and casu 
alty insurance agents are given in 
twenty-six states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and territory of Hawaii, it is re- 
ported in a study of licensing procedures 

.made by headquarters of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents for its 
agents licensing law committee. 

Recommendations from the study for 
simplification of renewal licensing will 
be turned over to proper committees of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Cos., according to G. E. Gillis, Jr.. New 
Orleans, chairman of the agents’ commit- 
tee. The two associations are cooperat- 
ing in a study of renewal licensing in 
an effort to streamline the procedure 
from the standpoint of the Insurance De- 
partments, companies, and agents. 

Other pertinent facts developed from 
the survey, which was under the direc- 
tion of George DuR. Fairleigh, secretary 
to the committee, as follows: 

Written Examinations 

Written examination of first-time ap- 
plicants are mandatory in twenty-five 
of the twenty-eight states, districts or 
territories. In the other states, the In- 
surance Commissioner exercises this au- 
thority. 

Written examinations are not given in 
five other states where, it is reported, 
the Insurance Commissioner has the au- 
thority to do so. However, such au- 
thority is confined to “examinations for 
cause” in some of these states. 

‘In states where written examinations 
are held, seven allow the applicant tem- 
porarily to act as agent until the exami- 
nation is taken and passed. 

Examination fees range from $2 to 
$10, ten states making no charge. 

Six states have provisions for educa- 
tional or training prerequisites before 
the examination may be taken. 

Eleven states requiring examinations 
provide (or there are otherwise avail- 
able) booklets containing either back- 
ground material or questions upon which 
the examinations are based. 

Agents license fees range from noth- 
ing (domestic companies) to $100. In 
the majgrity of states the annual license 
fee is $2. These fees are paid usually 
by the companies. Corporations may not 
be licensed as agents in twenty-two 
states. 

Automobile dealers are licensed as 
agents in all but four states, while in 
two others such dealers are issued only 
restricted (to automobile lines) licenses. 

Proposals to Aid Insurance 

As to license renewal practices, agents 
generally recommend taking the load off 
Insurance Departments through the 
adoption of staggered renewal dates; 
every renewal should be signed person- 
ally by the licensee to weed out dead- 
wood; renewals should carry attests in 
conformity with the original require- 
ments of the law; original and renewal 
license fees should be increased; and re- 
newal forms should be modernized. 

Copies of the complete survey will be 
distributed to all state associations, ac- 


NEW JERSEY AGENCIES MERGE 


Robert N. Morrili Consolidates With 
Alexander Summer Agency of Tea- 
neck; Serve Over 6,000 Clients 
The Alexander Summer Agency and 
Robert N. Morrill, insurance agents in 
Teaneck, N. J., have announced their 
consolidation into one of the county’s 
largest agencies, serving a total of more 

than 6,000 clients. 

The merging firms retain the name of 
Alexander Summer Agency, with offices 
at Cedar Lane and Queen Anne Road, 
Teaneck, N. J., and lists the following 
executive personnel: Alexander Summer, 
president; Paul S. Williams, Hackensack, 
executive vice president; Mr. Morrill, 
Teaneck, vice president, and A. 35 Seccia, 
River Edge, insurance manager. 

Mr. Summer, a national real estate 
figure, is serving his seventh year on 
the Realtors Washington Committee of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, having been chairman for several 


years. 

Mr. Williams, member of an old Hack- 
ensack family was graduated from 
Princeton University, 1922, and served 
his insurance apprenticeship with a large 
New York insurance broker. He _ togk 
over the management of the Summer 
Agency in July, 1937. 

Mr. Morrill, who has had his own in- 
surance business in Teaneck since 1938, 
i trustee of the Teaneck Board of 
Education, former secretary of the Tea- 
neck Rotary Club and vice president 
of the Bergen County Association of 
Insurance Agents. He is a graduate of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety insurance 
school. 

Mr. Seccia started as an office boy 
in 1924 with an insurance broker in 
New York. He rose to manager of that 
firm and then served with several other 
large New York insurance brokers. 


WOONSOCKET AGENTS ELECT 

David L. Tuttle of the R. P. Smith & 
Son agency of Woonsocket, R. I., has 
been elected president of the Woon- 
socket Board of Fire Underwriters. He 
succeeds William K. Keough. George 
R. Ethier was elected secretary. 

ON TRIP FOR LLOYD'S 

Stewart Warner and John Curly of the 
New York law firm of Mendes & Mount, 
United States attorneys for Lloyd’s of 
London, are visiting Pacific Northwest 
cities. They are calling on Lloyd’s con- 
tract holders. 


iS a 








cording to Mr. Gillis, and are available 
to others from headquarters of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


PENNA AMERICAN 


FIDELITY 


Since 


PHENIX 


COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 


Two Brokerage Firms 


Affiliate in N. Y. Area 


Boit, Dalton & Church, insurance 
agents and brokers of Boston, and 
Frank & DuBois, Inc., of 90 John Street, 
New York, jointly announce their affilia- 
tion in the New York area. This action 
brings together two of the oldest in- 
surance brokerage firms of the country. 
soit, Dalton & Church, a partnership, 
was established in 1865 ‘and is a leader 


in New England insurance circles. 
Partners are Frederic C. Church, Charles 
Colby Hewitt, John W. Gahan, Collins 
Graham, Stanley H. King, and Frank 
W. Humphrey. 

Frank & DuBois, Inc., established in 


1870 as a partnership, became a corpora- 
Dubois as 


tion in 1947 with Floyd R. 

president; Malcolm B. Dutcher, vice 
president and treasurer; Frank 3 
Martin, vice president; William A. 


Loock, vice president and secretary and 
John H. Martin, vice president. 
Mr. Church and Mr. Hewitt have been 


elected directors of Frank & DuBois, 
Inc., together with the aforementioned 
officers. 


Gordon H. Smith Joins 
Weghorn Agency in N. Y. 


John C. Weghorn, president of the 
Weghorn Agency, announces the addi- 
Smith to the staff. 


tion of Gordon H. 

Mr. Smith is a member of the Bar 
of New York and former vice presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Mutual. He was 


educated at the University of Wisconsin 
and New York University and is a 
veteran of World War I. 
The Weghorn Agency 
companies in the following groups: 
Home, Corroon & Reynolds, North 
British and Commercial Union. As a 
result of his broad marine background, 
Mr. Smith has built up a wide ac- 
quaintance with brokers and underwrit- 
ers both in New York and in the in- 
terior. 


represents 


JOHN H. “HARRISON DIES 

John H. Harrison, retired fire insur- 
ance company adjuster and former army 
officer, died January 22, at his home in 
Louisville, Ky. He had retired some 
months ago because of ill health. For 
a number of years he operated as J. 
Harrison, Inc., and prior to that was 
manager for the Louisville office of the 
Underwriters Adjustment Co. He was a 
member of the Pendennis Club, a 
former member of the Rotary Club, and 
Louisville Boat Club. 

CLASSES AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The recent evening course in casualty 
insurance conducted by the Insurance 
Club of Minneapolis was so successful 
that the club will follow it up with a 
fourteen weeks course in fire and marine 
insurance with Paul Olinger, state agent, 
Agricultural Insurance Co., as instructor. 
The class will be limited to 30 men and 
women employed by club members and 
recommended by their employers. The 
new course starts January 26. 


JOHN S. GERVAN DIES 
John S. Gervan, 71, an insurance 
broker, died January 31 in his home in 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Gervan had offices in 
the Liberty Bank Building with his son, 
Frank C. Gervan. He opened the offices 
in 1939. 
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RATES 


Los Angeles Agents Contend Public 
Supports Present Rates, Held Min- 
imum For Proper Service 


DEFEND COMMISSION 


The Insurance Association of Los An- 
geles has entered the commission row 
and has taken a stand on the impending 
reductions. The board of directors of the 
association directed President Robert E. 
Battles to set forth the position of the 
association to company executives in 
charge of Pacific Coast operations. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Battles sent a letter to 
company executives in San Francisco, 
saying in part: 

“While we of the Insurance Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles fully respect the 
right of your company to its opinion 
regarding the propriety of discussing 
certain matters as a group with other 
groups of associations, we earnestly 
request the courtesy of your individual 
consideration of the general feeling of 
our membership concerning certain mat- 
ters. 

“Tn recent months, 
official 


many reports, ru- 
letters have 


mors and even 

reached us, indicating possible revisions 
of commissions to producers. As you 
know, our National Association has 


formally requested the companies to re- 
frain from consideration of any such 
changes at the present moment. While 
we are, of course, in accord with the 
general principles behind that request, 
we wish to place before you, as Pacific 
Coast manager of your company, the 
specific feeling of the Los Angeles pro- 
ducers’ group: 

“Our appeal at the present moment 
is directed to you as an individual to 
aid our common interests by refraining 
from such disturbing activities or dis- 
cussions—particularly at this very criti- 
cal time. 

“We have the most sincere and honest 
faith in our operations, as well as those 
of the companies with whom we deal, 
and we believe that the present practices 
engaged in by both of us can easily be 
justified and defended in the event ot 
the closest scrutiny on the part of either 
the public or governmental agencies. The 
very life of our business as producers 
consists of daily intensive contact with 
the insurance buying public and we are 
firm in our conviction that the public 
supports us with the greatest enthusi- 
asm as regards our remuneration for 
the services rendered it. 

“We believe that the insurance busi- 
ness as presently conducted in California, 
and most particularly in Los Angeles, can 
and should be defended by every »ar- 
ticipant therein. Specifically, the Insur- 
ance Association of Los Angeles has 
always recommended and at times in- 
sisted upon the rendering of the most 
extensive and comprehensive service pos- 
sible by its member producers to the 
insurance buying public of Los Angeles. 
In short, we are prepared to defend our 
income on its present scale as being the 
absolute mimimum as measured by the 
service rendered.” 
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BARTOW 
MANSION 


The End 











OLF packs ranged the woods and 

the rocks swarmed with rattle- 
snakes 300 years ago in the region where 
the Bartow Mansion now stands in New 
York’s Bronx County. Harried settlers 
offered a bounty of twenty shillings “for 
every grown wolf killed by a christian 
but only half as much when it was de- 
stroyed by an Indian” and decreed that 
“one day every spring be improved for 
the destroying of rattlesnakes.” Even 
more deadly than these natural enemies 
of man were hostile Indian tribes. 

To this harsh country came Anne Hut- 
chinson, vainly seeking a “Land of 
Peace” after religious persecution, but 
marauding savages killed her and all her 
family except for one little girl. Accord- 





Graceful staircase, one of many inventive details. 
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ing to legend, 
this sole survi- - 
vor of the mas- 
sacre was taken 
by the Indians 
and later mar- 
ried a chief. 

Today, in a 
community of suburban homes and 
apartment houses, modern parkways 
have replaced the trails of the long-van- 
ished Indians. In the words of an old 
chief, “Your Empire State was once 
laced by our trails, trails that we have 
trod for centuries, trails worn so deep 
by the feet of the Indian that they be- 
came your roads of travel.” 

In Pelham Bay Park in the northern- 
most limits of New York City the Bartow 
Mansion marks, in a figurative sense, the 
end of a trail leading back to many fam- 
ilies who figured prominently in the 
region’s history, principally the Bartows 
and the Pells. 

In 1654 Thomas Pell purchased 9,000 
acres from the Indians and became first 
Lord of the original Manor of Pelham, 
comprising the present Pelham Bay Park 
and many nearby towns. Tradition has 
it that the deed of purchase was signed 
by the Indian chief who married 
Anne Hutchinson’s daughter. A 
granddaughter of this union later 
married Thomas Pell, third Lord 
of the Manor, from whose eleven 
children many of the Pell family 
trace their descent. FIRE 
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Dining room, like the home's exterior, follows Grecian style of architecture. 


This third Lord’s grandson, John Bar- 
tow, bought the manor house in 1790. 
Aaron Burr, who had married the former 
Theodosia Bartow, was one of many 
famous guests entertained there by the 
wealthy and influential proprietor. In 
1836 John’s grandson, Robert Bartow, 
acquired the estate and built the present 
house which remained in the family’s 
possession till 1888 when New York 
City purchased it for park development. 

Restored and refurnished in the orig- 
inal period through the efforts of the 
International Garden Club, the beauti- 
fully proportioned mansion now stands 
as one of the few remaining links with 
the region’s past. 


The Home, through ils agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME ~« 
Srsurance 


Company 


NEW YORK 
AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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Aetna Fire Group 
Premiums Rise 18.6% 


$144,143,000 


Expenses Expected to Rise Until 
Inflationary Forces Are Under Con- 
trol President McCain Says 
The Aetna Fire wrote net premiums of 
$53,886,830 last year, an increase of 16% 
over the figure of $46,366,276 in 1946 
President W. Ross McCain states in the 
company’s annual report. The unearned 
premium reserve was up $8,151,230. The 
Standard, of the Aetna Fire Groun in- 
creased its premiums 26%, the World 
Fire & Marine 23% and the Piedmont 
17%. Total premiums of the fire com- 
panies amounted to $72,616,224, a gain 

of 18%. 

The Century Indemnity had a_ net 
premium income in 1947 of $21,022,186, 
against combined premiums of the Cen- 
tury and Standard Indemnity in 1946 
of $17,446,418, an increase of 21%. 

Total premiums for all companies in 
the group were $93,638,410, against $79,- 
040,377 in 1946, or 18.6% higher. 


Pres. McCain on Outlook 

Discussing losses and expenses in 1947 
President McCain says: 

“Until business conditions become nor- 
mal we may expect the abnormal in our 
business, but it is not expected that the 
unusual type of losses will continue. 
Some increases in rates have been al- 
lowed, but if they are sufficient to nut 
the business on a profitable basis re- 
mains to be seen. 

“Expenses still continue to climb and 
will do so until the inflationary forces 
are brought under control. In 1946 our 
expense ratio was 42.03%, in 1947 it was 
43.22%.” 

Operating results showed improvement 
in underwriting. After an increase of 
$8,151,230 in unearned premium reserves 
Aetna Fire had an underwriting loss of 
$4,377,503. Net investment profit was 
$2,047,997. Standard reserves were up 
$1,692,081 and had an underwriting loss 
of $594,024 and net investment income 
of $255,345. 

World Fire & Marine increased un- 
earned premiums $768,527 and had an 
underwriting loss of $140,644 and net in- 
vestment income of $151,800. Piedmont 
increased unearned premiums $773,418; 
had underwriting of $51,501; and 
net investment income of $81,122. Cen- 
tury Indemnity increased unearned pre- 
miums reserves $801,163; had underwrit- 
ing loss of $588,969, and net investment 
income of $510,349. 

Net assets of the Aetna Fire Group 
amounted to $144,143,000 and compared 
with $122,016,000. This is after elmina- 
tion of duplicated items. The group as- 
sets include $80,589,000 U. S. Government 
obligations, representing 72.3% of assets. 
Other bonds amounted to $12,552,000, or 
11.2%. Bonds were 83.5% of the total 
assets and $18,337,000 represented stocks, 
which was 16.5% of all. 

During 1947 Aetna Fire increased its 
capital from $7.5 million to $10 million. 


GROUP ASSETS 
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North America 
(Continued from Page 1) 


over in New Delhi, Calcutta and else- 
where in India, for several weeks, break- 
ing the return journey to England. 

In Europe Mr. Reed inspected condi- 
tions in England, France, Switzerland 
and Holland. The North America Cos. 
maintain a head office in Germany at 
Frankfort with branches in Berlin and 
other cities for the purpose of writing 





HENRY H. REED 


automobile and personal effects insur- 
ance on American military and civilian 
personnel. Local German business is 
not handled. 

Mr. Reed expressed the belief that 
insurance loss conditions are improving 
throughout the world, with more head- 
way being made in some places than in 
others. He cited Singapore as a center 
where conditions are better. He is op- 
timistic, generally, on the future develop- 
ment of American world trade; at the 
same time being fully cognizant of the 
dangerous conditions existing in Europe, 
India and other parts of the Orient. 

Just as in the United States Mr. Reed 
found in foreign lands some difficulties 
with respect to adequate insurance facili- 
ties. Shortages, where they exist, are 
largely however, confined to a few types 
of risks on which the insurance demand 
has suddenly expanded due to high pro- 
duction, or high values, or a combina- 
tion of causes. For the most part insur- 
ance markets are adequate for local 
needs. 


Frelinghuysen Dies 
(Continued from Page 22) 


Republican he handled in New Jersey 
the famous Woodrow Wilson legislation, 
passage of which brought the Governor 
into nationwide prominence as an out- 
standing public official. Both parties had 
been pledged to do what they could to 
pass the legislation and Senator Freling- 
huysen saw that the Republicans kept 
their word. 

One of his finest achievements in New 
Jersey legislature was in the reorganiza- 
tion of the school laws. He made a 
three-year investigation of New Jersey 
school laws and wrote the acts now on 
the books relating to schools. 

While in the New Jersey Senate he 
wrote the automobile act which has been 
copied by practically every state in the 
Union. He introduced the license tags 
and the system of using license fees for 
the repair of roads. s 

One achievement of which he was 
proud was the passage of the Certified 
Milk Act. In Newark there was a child 
specialist named Dr. Coit who had a 
child who died from drinking poor milk 
and who decided to devote himself to 
preventing similar deaths. Eventually, 
Senator Frelinghuysen built a model 


plant in New Jersey which he now owns 
and which produces certified Grade A 
milk. It is known as the Raritan Valley 
Farms. 

For seventeen years he was president 
of the New Jersey State Board of Agri- 
culture and was also president of the 
State Board of Education. 

Senator Frelinghuysen first met Her- 
bert Hoover when the latter went to 
Washington as food administrator dur- 
ing the World War. They became close 
personal friends. Frelinghuysen handled 
most of the Administration’s desired leg- 
islation during the war period. He was 
also on the military affairs committee of 
which Chamberlain of Oregon was 
chairman, the latter being succeeded by 
James W. Wadsworth. 

Senator Frelinghuysen’s first job was 
in New York. He got work in a cider 
and vinegar commission house on Green- 
wich Street, hoping to learn practical 
business methods. “After I had been 
there two weeks and received $8 for my 
hard work, I was told to sweep out the 
warehouse,” he said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, a few years ago. “I immedi- 
ately did as I was told and then re- 
signed. The firm, Edeshemer & Bro. 
immediately offered me double salary if 
I would: remain. My feelings were deeply 
hurt and I did not think they appreci- 
ated my efforts. 

“T eagerly perused the advertisements 
in the ‘Herald’ for Help Wanted and 
saw an advertisement reading as follows: 

WANTED: An office boy of good 
character, good penman. Cigarette 

smokers need not apply. Address P. 

O. Box No. 3038. 

“Instead of writing, which I had found 
in the past very unsatisfactory, I came 
down to the postoffice and induced the 
delivery clerk to tell me who owned the 
box. He said: ‘The Continental Insur- 
ance Co,’ 


Entered Insurance With Continental 

“Tt was then 6 o’clock in the morning 
and the Continental was at 100 Broad- 
way. I entered and found only the jani- 
tor at work, a light mulatto of dignified 
presence, by the name of Braxton. I 
immediately applied to him. He said he 
was the janitor, and when I found this 
out, with my previous experiences, I de- 
cided to wait until one of the officers 
came in. He said that I would have to 
see James W. Durbrow. I applied to 
Mr. Durbrow, who told me that I would 
have to wait and see Mr. Moore. Pre- 
cisely at 9 o’clock Mr. Moore, dignified 
of mien, and stern looking, came in and 
signed a little book. I noticed the time. 
Tt was exactly 9 o’clock. He had a silver 
headed ebony cane and was very for- 
midable looking to me. He looked dif- 
ferent to me in after years, because we 
became fast friends and I knew him as 
one of the kindliest men I had ever met. 

“Mr. Moore took me in the back office 
and introduced me to Mr. Lampret, who 
was then president, and then told me to 
come back the next day and he would 
let me know. Desiring the job and hav- 
ing a cousin who was an officer in one 
of the railway companies, I discussed it 
with him. He told me to go and see 
Cyrus Peck, who was secretary, and 
within an hour and a half I was back at 
the Continental office bearing a letter 
to Cyrus Peck. Mr. Peck walked very 
dignifiedly to Mr. Moore’s desk and re- 
introduced me to him. Mr. Moore looked 
rather surprised and asked me why I 
had come back and I told him I wanted 
the job. 

“He then said: ‘I will have to ask you 
a few questions. First he said: ‘Do 
you intend to make the fire insurance 
business the business of your life?’ In 
a somewhat frightened manner I replied: 
‘Yes,’ and I have never had occasion to 
repent it. He then asked me a few 
questions in arithmetic, how to find the 
greatest common denominator and the 
least common multiple, to which I re- 
plied evidently satisfactory, for he made 
no comment. He then asked me where 
Jacksonville was, and I said: ‘In Illinois.’ 
He said: ‘Why you have made a mis- 
take. Haven’t you observed the post- 
ers recently, cutting the rate to Florida?’ 
I said: ‘Yes, but the Jacksonville I mean 


= 


is in Illinois,’ and stuck to it somewhat 
doubtfully, but thinking that was the 
best plan to pursue. Mr. Moore called 
for an atlas, looked it up, and although 
the town was rather diminutive in popu- 
lation, it bore the name of Jacksonville 
and so I passed with 100% and was em. 
ployed in the Continental, having as my 
neighbor on one side, Sumner Ballard, 
later. to be famous in reinsurance and 
also as a newspaperman, and on the 
other the late ‘Jimmie’ Swinnerton, who 
became president of the American Eagle. 
Secured Agency in Raritan, N. J. 

“Being ambitious I had not been there 
thirty days before I asked for an agency 
of the Continental, and procured it, for 
my little home town in Raritan. I gaye 
them about $400 in business. I stayed 
there one year and then procured a 
position with T. Y. Brown, as his office 
boy and ‘surveyor.’ 

“T still lived in the country and was 
a country boy, unique in the insurance 
district, but everyone was friend!y and 
] managed to increase my limits in the 
business.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen felt that his ‘alent 
was still unappreciated. Ascertaining 
that a small company across the street 
wanted an assistant to the secretary he 
landed the job for $65 a month, which 
then seemed like a big salary to him. 
A year or two of liberal underwriting 
made that company receptive to reinsur- 
ance offers. The Commercial Union 
got it. 

Partnership With Jameson 

It was about this time that Mr. Fre'- 
inghuysen joined partnership with FE. C. 
Jameson under the title of Jameson & 
Frelinghuysen. It was hard sledding for 
a year or two. Jameson had been a 
clerk in the Boston Marine, and as the 
new firm had to have an anchor to wind- 
ward he worked for a salary and Fre- 
linghuysen for commission. 

“Tn those days there was such a dearth 
of insurance and many of the large 
valued risks were so short of insurance, 
that there was no moral hazard and 
brokers eagerly placed with us large 
lines at 5%,” Mr. Frelinghuysen said. 
“T recall that Mr. McCarthy of John C. 
Paige’s office came in one afternoon and 
placed $5,000 in premiums on the finest 
class of manufacturing and mercantile 
business that there was in the New Eng- 
land states. The same amount at risk at 
the present rates would probably yield 
about $1,000 or $1,200 premium. 

“We had $21,000 in the bank in cash. 
We claimed assets of over several mil- 
lions, because we figured that our un- 
derwriters who guaranteed the policy 
were worth that, and they were the as- 
sets of the company. One month after 
we started we had accrued $19,833 in 
premiums. We always figured up every 
night.” 

The growth of Jameson & Freling- 
huysen, the building up of the Globe & 
Rutgers, in which Mr. Frelinghuysen 
was a large stockholder, and other suc- 
ceeding events are familiar to those who 
have been in insurance twenty years or 
more. 


Fourth Frelinghuysen in U. S. Senate 

He was the fourth Frelinghuysen to 
serve in the United States Senate from 
New Jersey. His great-grandfather, 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Frelinghuysen, a 
Revolutionary soldier, was the first. The 
general’s son, Theodore, who ran un- 
successfully as the Whig candidate for 
Vice President in 1844, with Henry Clay 
as the standard bearer, was the second, 
and Frederick Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
nephew of Theodore, was the third. 

He resigned in 1940 as president of 
the Raritan State Bank in Somerville, 
N. Js after twelve years in office. At his 
death he was a director of the bank, 
president and a director of the Raritan 
Valley Farms, Inc., a large dairy project, 
and the R.V.F. Inn, Inc. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen had been a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey and New York 
State Chambers of Commerce, the Union 
League Club of New York, the Somerset 
Hills Country Club and the Raritan 
Valley Club. He had homes in Far Hills 
and at 570 Park Avenue in New York 
City. 
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THIS HOUSE 
PUT 


Look carefully when you buy fuses. Look again when you put one in. For most 
household circuits they should read “15 amperes’—and no more. Using an 
oversize fuse creates a dangerous fire hazard in your home. If trouble occurs in 
the circuit, the wires may become white hot and quickly start a fire. 


Aina Insurance 


SL 
2 
4 Stenderd > HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
“any riod 
AETNA INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY THE WORLD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








the founding of the Aetna 
in 1819...through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions 


...no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of 
failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its 





This advertisement also appears—in color—in Time, Newsweek and the 
United States News. W. Ross McCain, President. 


obligations. 
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Pearce on Dangers to 
Free Enterprise System 


ADDRESSES SEATTLE AGENTS 
Suggests Investing Annual Sum to Ob- 
tain Benefit From Do!lars Paid to 
Take Sting From Misfortune 
Pearce, Fire- 


W. Stanley 


man’s Fund Insurence Co., speaking be- 


secretary, 


fore the annual banquet of the King 
County Insurance Association at Seat- 
tle, Wash., recent'y recommended that 


the property insurence business invest 


substantial sum annually in an effort 
to obtain full benefit in good will and 
public understanding from the doilars 
paid out day by day as an aid to people 
who have been overtaken by misfortune. 

Speaking on the subject, “What En- 
dangers Free Enterprise?”, Mr. Pearce 
quoted from a number of polls on the 
question of what constitutes a fair profit, 
in which the preponderance of answers 
indicated the opinion that big business 
makes more than a fair profit and said: 

“When think that business 
makes excessive profits and business 
does not take the trouble to state the 
facts, is it surprising that an increasing 
number of people are ready to listen to 
raicals who blame big business for every 
imaginable evil? We ask ourselves the 
question, ‘What endangers free enter- 
prise?’ Surely the answer is that free 
enterprise is endangered bv its own 
failure to tell its own story. 

Must Give Facts 

“To present an effective rebuttal, busi- 
ness must do a minimum of arguing and 
give a maximum of simple, understand- 
able facts. Simple facts are the best 
antidote to falsehood. And I believe 
that, by and large, the true facts cre 
facts of which legitimate business can he 
proud.” 

The best way to make it clear thet 
business is a profit-and-loss system and 
not just a profit system, Mr. Pearce said, 
is through advertising and its related 
techniques. “Why,” he asked, “shouldn't 
advertising be employed on a large sca'‘e 
to sell to our own people the same ideas 
for which we fought to win a war—the 
idea of preserving individual rights and 
personal freedom?” 

Mr. Pearce said that insurance shou'd 
participate in a campaign to sell the free 
enterprise system because through over- 
all investments it owns a_ substantial 
share in every legitimate business in this 
country; it is in an especially vulnerable 
position itself and few outside of its 
own ranks understand its problems; it 
has a dramatic story to tell on its own 
behalf; it is not getting the full benefit 
in good will for the billion dollars it 
to take the sting out of 


1 
people 


pays annually 
misfortune. 
Cites Texas City Disaster 

Citing the Texas City disaster, Mr. 
Pearce said that a year or two from now 
that community, completely rebuilt, “will 
be a sight to gladden any heart. How 
many people will then reflect that the 
payment of $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 by 
insurance companies has redeemed what 
so short a time ago was only a bleeding 
scar?” 

Mr. Pearce said that activities should 
be carried on at both national and local 
levels and while the program on the na- 
tional level might well be the respon 
sibility of the companies, the activities 
at the local level should be carried out 
by the producers. He continued: 

“To offer a specific suggestion for 
consideration by the companies, it wou'd 
be my proposal that our business (the 
business of property insurance as a 
whole, rather than as fire insurance 
separate trom casualty insurance) invest 
a subsiantial sum annually in a wel 
directed and sustained program which 
would use various forms of advertising 
and related techniques in a deliberate 
effort to obtain full benefit in good will 


end public unedrstanding from the dol- 
‘ars paid out day after day as an aid to 
people who have been overtaken by mis- 
fortune. 

“It is estimated that property insur- 
ance pays out roughly $1,000,000,000 dol- 
lars a year in losses. Suppose $1,000,000 
dollars a year were invested for this pur- 
pose it would be only one-tenth of 1% 
of the present billion dollar outlay. That 
additional investment could, however, 
easily transform the entire expenditure, 
in the eyes of the American people, into 
what it really is—the sure and never- 
jailing means of taking the sting out of 
misfortune. 

“Il would back up that: suggestion by 
urging that the job be turned over to 
men who are trained and experienced in 
this specialized field we call public rela- 
tions. Let them carry out the program. 
Supply them with the facts and figures, 
and let them search out the drama and 
human interest stories hidden in our 
claims files. Turn this job over to them 
and let them alone while they do it. 

“That roughly might be a program 
on the national level. 

“You don’t have to be reminded that 
the program to be carried out at the 
local level. is a vital one. Men and 
women like ourselves in daily contact 
with the insuring public might be likened 


to troops on the firing line who make 
use of the arms and materials that have 
been produced on the home front. 

The forms that this participation 
would take would naturally depend upon 
just what themes and devices are .em- 
ployed for the national program. They 
would depend also on local conditions, 
which are one thing here and something 
else at some other place. Coordination 
of your activities, however, with the ac- 
tivities carried on countrywide -is very 
important. And, of course, before co- 
ordination there must be interest and 
enthusiastic cooperation by agency 
groups such as yours. 

“Too long has a character—labeled ‘in- 
surance’ scuttled across the stage garbed 
in the costume of the villain. Is this not 
the accepted time to step to the center 
of the stage and assume our true role 
of rescuing hero—the gallant knight in 
shining armor?” 





CAMPBELL ASST. SECRETARY 

Jos. L. Campbell, managing fire rein- 
surance underwriter for the Employers 
Reinsurance at the home office in Kan- 
sas City for the past year, is made 
assistant secretary. He went with the 
Employers January 1, 1947, to open fire 
underwriting operations, and has been 
twenty-one years in this field. 


Bissell in Charge of 
Hartford Fire Ad. Dept. 


William T. Bissell, assistant secretary 
of the Hartford Fire, is actively jp 
charge of the advertising and sales de- 
partment of the company. Since return- 
ing from war service in Washington 
Mr. Bissell has been associated with 
the advertising department. Eugene S. 
Anderson, who was manager of tlie de- 
partment, recently retired because of 
illness. 

Mr. Anderson joined the Hartford as 
a member of the advertising department 
on April 4, 1921. He developed the ad- 
vertising service of the Hartford A. & J, 
was later placed in charge of local 
agency advertising for the Hartford 
Fire and in 1931 was appointed manager, 
He has written much literature on ad- 
vertising and has contributed frequently 
to the Hartford Agent. 

A native of Minneapolis Mr. Anderson 
lived for many years in Springfield, 
Mass., and was educated at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Before 
joining the Hartford he was_ publicity 
manager of National Farm Power, a 
group of farm papers with headquarters 
in Springfield. + 
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Can you tell your customers how to report 
values when insured by a Reporting form of 
policy? Experience has shown us that many 
insureds and their agents have not been prop- 
erly instructed on how to determine values 
for insurance purposes. Although the respon- 


sibility for reporting -asurable values correctly 
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adjustment. 


rests solely with the insured, the difference 


between careful checking of these points and 


failure to do so may mean the difference 


between a satisfactory or unsatisfactory loss 


To help agents help their insureds, the 
Royal-Liverpool Group offers a specially pre- 
pared folder, “How to Instruct Your Insureds 
on Reporting Values,” which suggests the 
proper way to handle this complex problem. 


Copies available on request to the Adver- 


tising Department. 





CASUALTY - FIRE - MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL (YJ 





150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. » THAMES & MERSEY MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAPITAL FIRE [NSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA * STAR INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA * ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LTD. * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE CO. 
FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY © THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY 


EAGLE INDEMNITY COMPANY * GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY * ROYAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
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Geyer Believes Insurance Stocks 
Attractive Purchases for Investors 


Insurance company stocks are now 
deflated in the opinion of George Geyer 
of Gever & Co., Inc., New York City 
inves':nent house, and are good pur- 
chases in view of the more favorable 
outlonk for fire and casualty under- 
writing. In a recent address he said 
“the profit possibilities seem to outweigh 
the ri-k of loss heavily enough to make 
the dds definitely attractive to the 
buyer of insurance stocks at current 
levels.” 

Mr. Geyer believes the unfavorable re- 
sults of 1947 will be the last poor earn- 
earnings for, fire insurance companies 
likely to be seen for a number of years 
Continuing he stated in part: “I draw 
a sharp line of distinction between fire 
insurance companies on the one hand, 
and casualty companies on the other. It 
frequé ntly happens that the earnings 


of casualty companies can be at record- 
breaking levels, while fire insurance com- 
panies are suffering a poor year. Con- 
serves there are other years — 1933 
would be an outstanding example—when 
fire insurance earnings are abnormal, and 
casualty earning power is at low ebb 
To maintain this differentiation between 
these two classes of insurance-company 
stocks, I'd like to address myself first 
to the fire insurance stocks. 


Selling at Historically Low Prices 

“Tt first should be made plain, I think, 
that fire insurance stocks are a particu- 
larly deflated common stock group price- 
wise. One of the popular bear arguments 
of the day is that around 180 in the Dow- 
Jones industrials, common stocks are 
not low on a historical price basis. This 
same observation is not true of fire in- 
surance stocks. For the purpose of this 
discussion we have selected thirty thor- 
oughly typical fire insurance stocks; 
to reflect most accurately what has been 
going on in the fire insurance business, 
in the narrower sense of that term, we 
have chosen thirty prominent fire insur- 
ance companies which write no casualty 
insurance at all, or only comparatively 
little business through casualty subsidi- 
aries, 

“These thirty fire insurance stocks cur- 
rently are selling 25% below their 1935 
‘highs’, whereas the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average is presently above its 1935 
high. 

“As you all know, interest rates in 
this country declined for nearly fifteen 
years prior to recent weeks. Long-term 
government bonds for example—which 
were then partially tax-exempt—pro- 
vided an average yield of 2.79% in 1935, 


when the thirty fire insurance stocks 
yielded 3.95% at their mean market 
prices of that year. Similar partially 


tax-exempt ‘Governments’ today yield 
191%—after the decline in price which 
has taken place in recent weeks—or 88 
basis points less than the average yield 

of 1935. 

“These same thirty fire insurance 
stocks, however, now yield 4.78% on 
present dividend rates, or 83 basis points 
more than at the average prices of 1935. 

“If we take the five-year period 1933- 
1937 inclusive, the average yield on long- 
term, partially tax-exempt ‘Government’ 
was 2.91% and the average yield on these 
thirty fire insurance stocks was 4.32% 
—a decline of a full one percent in the 
yield available from ‘Government’, and a 
rise of about one-half percent in the 
yield on fire insurance stocks. 


Reason for Depressed Prices 

“There must, of course, be some rea- 
son why fire insurance stocks are valued 
so much more cheaply today than they 
Were ten to fifteen years ago. There 
sa most logical reason. During the last 
lour or five years the earning power 
of fire insurance companies has become 
badly impaired. 

“The extent of the deterioration in 
earnings from insurance underwriting 
can be reflected most simply, perhaps, 


in two figures: In the period 1933-1937 
inclusive, these thirty fire insurance 
companies referred to throughout this 
discussion realized insurance underwrit- 
ing profits equivalent to 7.7 cents for 
each dollar of premiums earned through- 
out the entire five years. In the last four 


calendar years however, from 1943 
through 1946 inclusive, these same com- 
panies realized insurance underwritings 
profits equivalent to only 7/10th of one 
cent per dollar of premiums earned. 

“In other words, the profit margin 
from the underwriting of insurance risks, 
in the last four years, has been a rate 
equivalent to just 1/llth of the profit 
margin earned in the 1933-1937 neriod. 


“Why, we naturally ask, have fire in- 
surance underwriting earnings been so 
seriously impaired? Four outstanding 


reasons, I think, provide most of the 


explanation as to why underwriting 
profit margins have gone so far down- 
hill in recent years: 

“First—Fire insurance coverage was 
bought in flagrantly inadequate amount 
for several years prior to 1946. Even 
before our entry into war property val- 
ues began to edge upward, the rise co n- 
tinued under restraints imposed by OPA 
during the war, and the price rise has 
continued at accelerated pace during the 
last year or more. The owners of resi- 
dences, apartment houses, commercia' 
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Oscar Beling Discusses 


Practical 


Application of Commingling Rule 


Ways in which brokers can improve 
management of their offices so as to 
more efficiently comply with the new 
New York State regulations governing 
commingling of premium and personal 
funds were presented by Oscar Beling, 
superintendent agency systems depart- 
ment. Royal-Liverpool Group, when ad- 
dressing the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
Association last week. Max Pulver, pres- 
ident of the association. presided at the 
meeting. Offering his suggestions Mr. 
Beling said: 

First we might consider the wording 
of the law itself. The New York State 
Insurance Laws of 1939, Chapter 882, 
effective January 1, 1940, read as follows: 

“Every insurance agent and everv in- 
surance broker acting as such in this 
state shall be responsible in a fiduciary 
capacity for all funds received or col- 
lected as insurance agent or insurance 
broker, and shall not, without the ex- 
press consent of his or its principal, 
mingle any such funds with his or its 
own funds or with funds held by him 
or it in any other capacity. Nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to re- 
quire any such agent or broker to main- 
tain a separate bank deposit for the 
funds of each such principal, if and as 
long as the funds so held for each 
such principal are reasonably ascertain- 
able from the books of account and rec- 
ords or such agent or broker, as the 
case may be.” 

Meaning of Fiduciary Capacity 

What is the meaning of “fiduciary ca- 


pacity?” Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, defines the 
word “fiduciary” as “holding, held, or 


founded in trust; a trustee.” That is te 
say, an agent or broker is a trustee for 
premiums collected. The interpretive 
regulation of this law, effective January 
1, 1948 makes this clear, particularly in 
paragrap yr 2 (A) which reads as follows: 

“Agents and brokers who do not make 
immediate remittance to their companies 
shall not deposit premiums in office oper- 
ating accounts, but shall keep such 
monies in a separate bank account from 
which no disbursements shall be made 
other than for payment of premiums 
to companies, return premiums to as 
sureds, for the transfer of commissions 
or the withdrawal of voluntary deposits.” 

Even when no statutory requirement is 
involved, an increasing number of nro- 
ducers find it prudent and conservative 
to deposit approximately 80% of each 
day’s receipts in one bank account and 
20% in another. The 80% account is 
used solely for the purpose of paying 
company balances. From the 20% ac- 
count are paid all operating expenses of 
the agency. The obvious result is that. 
if collections are under control, tlie 
agency is always in funds earmarked 
to discharge its obligations to its com 
panies. 

Of course, the agent operating under 
the “account current system” does not 
have as much difficulty complying with 
the regulation as does the broker whose 
records are run on an individual pre 
mium basis. In fact, another paragroh 
in the regulation treats specifically with 
the agent’s problem. On the other hand, 
the process in a broker’s office may not 
be so involved as might first appear. 

Record Systems in Brokers’ Offices 

The methods employed naturally will 
depend on the system established in the 
broker’s office. It is rare indeed to 
find any two systems alike. In the very 
large offices, the records may be pre- 
pared on bookkeeping machines. The 
medium size or small office may employ 
hand-written books, cards, or carbon 


copies of invoices for the various rec- 
ords. In any case, at some stage in the 
procedure, the commission—which is the 
key to the situation— 
on each premium. 
This calculation may be made at the 
time of entering the business written 


must be computed 





OSCAR BELING 


or, as in some instances, when the 
premiums are collected. Regardless of 
when the commission is computed the 
system should provide for determining 
at regular intervals the totals of com- 
missions on collected premiums in order 
that such totals may be transferred from 
the original depository or so-called 
“trust” account to the operating account. 

When hand-written book records are 
used, the total commission on paid items 
may be picked out, say once a week, 
to serve as the basis of the transfer from 
one bank account to the other. With 
full mechanical bookkeeping, as in the 
larger offices, a continuous “Paid Com- 
mission” sheet may be synchronized with 
the cash book to achieve the same result. 

In offices employing the manifold in- 
voice principle, whereby a number of 
carbon copies of the original invoices 
serve various purposes in the general 
scheme of operations, a considerable de- 
gree of flexibility can be obtained. One 
carbon copy might serve as the custom- 
er’s ledger or accounts receivable and 
another copy would represent the ac- 
counts payable to companies or agents. 

One of the simplest methods consists 
of clipping together these two carbon 
copies and filing them alphabetically by 
insureds’ names. When the premiums 
are collected, the respective copies are 
both so noted and the accounts receiv- 
able copy passes to a “paid” file. The 
accounts payable copies in company or 
agent order, may then be accumulated 
for a week, when the total commissions 
involved are determined for the trans- 
fer of bank balances, after which the 
carbon copies are sorted into the accu- 
mulative accounts payable file by com- 
panies or agents where they remain until 
due for payment. 

Plan Gains in Popularity 


This idea of using invoice carbon 


various records is 


rapidly 
gaining in popularity. The plan not only 
makes it possible to produce the records 
simultaneously as a by-product of the 
original invoice but it insures accuracy. 
Obviously, if the original invoice is cor- 
rect, every carbon copy of that invoice 


copies for 


must be just as accurate. At the same 
time this method eliminates a good deal 
of hand-pasting which can be both tedi- 
ous and costly. 

There are many variations of the man- 
ifold invoice principle. In addition to the 
accounts receivable and accounts pay- 
able copies, other carbon copies may 
serve as expiration records, solicitation 
copies for the producers, renewal notices 
for the insureds, company binders, col- 
lection follow-ups, and many other pur- 
poses. There is no standard practice and 
the question seems to resolve itself into 
what records the individual broker wants 
and how he intends to use them. The 
design of the invoice set should include 
all information necessary for the proper 
handling of the various carbon copies 
as well as the usual data which tells 


,the insured what he has purchased. 


In considering the invoice copy plan, 
the point is raised occasionally that it is 
necessary to prepare a separate invoice 
set for each policy. This is true, but 
since the invoice in effect is a_ sales 
slip, the procedure seems quite reason- 
able. It also follows that paper is 
cheaper than human effort and_ filing 
carbon copies takes much less time than 
individual 1 posting. When such objection 
is in connection with the use of carbon 
copies as a customers’ ledger or accounts 
receivable, it may be well to know that 
ordinarily over 80% of the accounts have 
no more than one or two_ individual 
premiums unpaid at the same time. 

Obviously every system should be built 
around the general “run of the mill” 
and, at the same time, be sufficiently 
flexible to take care of the exceptional 
items. In the relatively few instances 
where there may be a continuous mul- 
tiplicity of unpaid accounts the situation 
is met by the use of a “dummy ledger 
sheet,” filed with the respective carbon 
copies, on which the accumulative bal- 
ance is shown. 

System Essential to Profit 

The study of system in general in an 
insurance broker’s office is assuming ever 
increasing importance. The principal 
reason why anyone goes into business 
is to make a profit. This is as true of 
the insurance broker as of the manufac- 
turer. The manufacturer concerns him- 
self with problems of a distinctly pro- 
ductive nature such as new designs, new 
markets, new uses for his products, sales 
organizations, and methods of meeting 
competition. 

In addition, and certainly no less im- 
portant to his success is the study of 
the cost and quality of his raw materials, 
his labor costs, direction and control of 
plant and office personnel, maintenance 
of equipment, adequate financing, a com- 
pletely integrated plan of operation, and 
many other details of management which 
when carefully worked out, will produce 
the greatest amount of profit. 

So, too, with the insurance broker. 
From the productive standpoint the mod- 
ern insurance broker acquaints himself 
with new and more comprehensive forms 
of protection, the markets needing such 
protection, the latest and most effective 
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WALLACE RODGERS DIES 


Public Relations Director of West- 
ern Underwriters Assn. Long in 
Insurance Field 
Wallace Rodgers, special representa. 
tive of the Western Underwriters Asgo- 
ciation in charge of public relations de. 
velopments, died February 4 at his home 
in Winnetka, Ill, after an illness of 
several weeks. He had recently under- 
gone two operations from which he failed 
to recover. Mr. Rodgers, who had sy- 
pervised WUA plans for building better 
public relations through fire insurance 
company field clubs, was active in this 

work even during his last illness. 

Born in Springfield, Ky., Mr. Rodgers 
received his early insurance training in 
a local agency there, later associating 
with the Hartford Fire as special agent 
for the farm underwriting department. 
After a period away from the insurance 
business, he joined Western Under- 
writers Association at the Chicago head- 
quarters, although for a time was with 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in New York. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Wallace 
leaves a son, Wallace Jr., a student at 
Lake Forest, College, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Janet Smith of Danbury, Conn. 


Single Loven Reporting 
Form Turned Down in N. Y. 


Request for a single location reporting 
form for New York State was turned 
down this week by the New York Fire 


Insurance Rating Organization. Harry 
W. Miller, Commercial Union, and F. 
Elmer Sammons, Hanover, were re- 


elected chairman and vice chairman re- 
spectively of the governing committee. 
Others elected to the governing com- 
mittee were J. A. Arnold, W. F. Dooley, 
W. J. Reynolds, Hendon Chubb and 
W. A. Hebert. 


NYU CLASS HEARS COSGROVE 


John N. Cosgrove, public relations di- 
rector of the American Insurance Group, 
addressed the fire protection engineer- 
ing class of the graduate division of 
New York University College of Engi- 
neering on February 13 at University 
Heights, Bronx, N. Y. His subject was 
“Protecting a Business by Insurance.” 





sales methods, and in general, any pro- 
duction ideas which will help formulate 
a long-range and progressively expand- 
ing sales program. The _ insurance 
broker also has his own peculiar man- 
agement problems, among which setting 
up the records to comply with the regi- 
lations on commingling of funds, al- 
though very important, is but one o 
many. 

As a matter of fact, as explained pre- 
viously, the methods of earmarking the 
commissions on paid items for the pur- 
pose of segregating the two requisite 
bank balances are relatively simple and 
can be fitted into practically any system 
of operation. 


Vanderbeck Joins EUA 


Duxbury of the 
Association an- 
Vander- 


President George H. 
Eastern Underwriters 
nounces addition of Robert J. 
beck to the staff. 

He ‘comes to the EUA from the Il 
linois territory where he served as spe- 
cial agent for the American Insurance 
Group at its Decatur office. 

A native of New Jersey Mr. Vander- 
beck received his early insurance train- 
ing with the North British & Mercan- 
tile a dina there in 1941 to join the 
U. S. Army where he served as captain. 
In “March, 1946, he became associate 
with a local agency in Teaneck, N. 
and later took the training course at 
the American. 

He will assist Manager F. W. Dore- 
mus in public relations and other duties. 
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ts ANOTHER TRAFFIC DEATH AND TWO WRECKED CARS BECAUSE 
o SOMEONE TOOK A CHANCE! 
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eh More than 98% of all automobile fatalities 
need never have occurred. Less speed and 
gers more care would have prevented this one. 
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Insurance Stocks 
(Continued from Page 29) 


establishments and industrial plants did 
not rush to increase their fire insurance 
coverage. On the contrary there was a 
long lag between the rise in the = 
of insurable property of all kinds, and 
the reflection the-eof in gt purchase 
of fire insurance in larger amount. Mean- 
while fire insurance companies had to 
restore or replace property damaged or 
destroyed in a market in which prices 
were rising, and thev were not collect- 
ing an adequate number of premium dol- 
lars because property, in the parlance of 
the insurance business, was not ‘insured 
to value.’ 
Poor Auto Results 

“Secondly—In 1945 and 1946 particu- 
larly, a very bad underwriting experi- 
ence developed on auotomobile insurance 
risks. 

“This unfavorab'e underwriting experi- 
ence on —s- risks stemmed from 
a number of Ae preg: the fact 
that mein a rates had been drastically 
reduced during the war years, when gas- 
oline rationing was in effect. Non-pro- 
duction of passenger cars during the war 
years placed a scarcity value upon used 
cars, which was reflected in higher loss 
; and during the war 
subsequently), there was a shortage of 
manpower and parts available for the 
prompt repair of cars at reasonable 
cost—if anv of you have had repairs 
made to your own cars within the least 
couple of years, I need not dwell on the 
increase in such costs 

“Third—The veneral trend of rising 
prices has worked a decided hardship 
upon fire insurance companies. Remem- 
ber that fire insurance companies do not 
contract to pay a fixed number of dol- 
lars in satisfaction of a claim; the fire 
insurance comnany obligates itself to re- 
store or replace damaved or destroyed 
property, to the condition, or of a kind 
equivalent to that, on which the loss 
was suffered. Consequently fire insur- 
ance companies must pay prevailing mar- 
ket, igi for property of any kind that 
has to be replaced under the insurance 
none Therefore rising prices have 
cost the fire insurance companies appre- 
ciably more to settle their claims than 
would have been the case if a lower 
price level had prevailed. 

“Fourth —and_ finally —the premium 
rates for fire insurance proper have 
until very recently been pursuing a long- 
term downward trend for many yeers. 
Last year the average premium rate for 
fire insurance, nation-wide, was _ just 
about half the average rate of $1.08 per 
$100 of coverage in 1919, the first post 
World War I year. As a, consequence, 
the premium rates for fire insurance in 
many localities have become inadequate 
in relation to the present high cost of 
settling claims. 


actors 


costs 


“There you have the subnormal valua- 
tions which are a partial basis for our 
present very bullish viewpoint toward 
fire insurance stocks, and the principal 
reasons why these stocks have declined 
to present low prices. The happier phase 
of this subject that I'd like to turn to is 
the change which has taken place in 
these four major adverse influences, and 
the reversal of the unfavorable fire in- 
surance earnings cycle which we think 
will carry these companies to new peaks 
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of earning power over the next few 
years. 
Premium Income Rising Sharply 


“The first unfavorable influence upon 
underwriting earnings mentioned was the 
purchase of fire insurance protection in 
inadequate amounts. The extent to which 
this lack of premium income has been 
rectified can be illustrated in a few con- 
cise figures. In 1935 these thirty fire 
insurance companies I’ve referred to had 
combined net premium writings of $264,- 
C00,COO in round figures. Over the five- 
year period 1933-1937 inclusive premium 
writings averaged $276,000,000 per an- 
num. In 1946 net premiums written by 
these same thirty companies amounted 
to $656,000,0C0, and I think we are en- 
tirely conservative in estimating the 
increase this year at approximately 20% 
over last year. In other words, we think 
the 1947 premium writings of these thirty 
fire insurance companies will approxi- 
mate $785,000,000, which would be just 
about three times the premium volume 
of 1935. 

“A concomitant benefit the fire insur- 
ance companies have derived from this 
trebling of premium volume since 1935 
shows up in a very sharp reduction in 
the relative burden of operating expense 
exclusive of agents’ commissions and 
income taxes. Back in 1935 operating 
expenses of the fire insurance comnan- 


ies, exclusive of these two items, ab- 
sorbed 18.3 cents of the dollar of pre- 
mium income. Last year such expenses 
absorbed only 12.3 cents of the premium 
dollar. That savings alone—six cents out 
of the premium dollar—if it represented 
the entire underwriting profit margin of 
the fire insurance companies, would pro- 
duce earnings of such _ substantial 
amount, I don’t think they’d be ignored 
even by this skeptical market. 
Automobile Underwriting Experience 
Improved 


“Second of the four major bearish 
influences on earnings I’ve enumerated— 
the unprofitable experience on automo- 
bile insurance—has been largely rectified 
by substantial increases in premium rates 
primarily, and by the beginning of a 
somewhat better situation so far as 
repair and replacement costs are con- 
cerned. The premium rates for the 
automobile coverages written by fire in- 
surance companies have been increased 
on three occasions within apnroximately 
the last two and a half years. These 
premium rate increases have brought 
about a very sharp reduction in the 
ratio pf losses to premiums earned this 
year, as compared with last year. Im- 
provenient in this direction will continue 
we feel sure, because the fire insurance 
companies concerned will not be deriving 
full benefit from the higher premium 
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rates until around the middle of next 
year, when policies on the books at lower 
rates will have expired, and been re- 
newed at higher rates. The addition of 
large numbers of new automobiles to 
the highwavs should tend to further 
improve the underwriting experiences 
such cars are insured at high alues, 
owners and drivers tend to be more 
careful of new cars, and the situation 
appears to be commencing to ease 
somewhat so far as replacement costs 
on second-hand cars and repair bills are 
concerned. 


Prices (and Losses) Still High 


“A little over a year ago, when 
we first became bullish again on fire 
insurance stocks after having been pessj- 
mistic on nearly all such stocks for two 
or three years, we felt that by this time 
the third factor mentioned as a bearish 
influence upon underwriting earnings— 
the rising trend of prices in gener ral— 
might have begun to reverse itsel f by 
this time. We were wrong. I ceed not 
tell you that prices right now are higher 
than at any time in the past. This mat- 
ter of prices in our opinion is the almost 
all-controlling factor in the level of fire 
losses. 

“There has been, on the 
fairly close conformance 
price level and fire losses. Between 1926 
and 1935 the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale commodity 
prices declined 19.2%, and the annual fire 
losses of the country as estimated bv the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
declined 24.4%. From 1934 through 1940 
wholesale commodity prices ranged he- 
tween 75%-86% of 1926 prices, and fire 
losses ranged between 66%-80% of the 
1926 losses. 

“A striking anomaly to which T call 
your attention is the fact that what is 
probably one of the most bearish factors 
in the stock market as a whole—the fear 
of a downward readjustment of prices 
that might precipitate inventory losses 
and thin out profit margins—would be a 
vital bullish influence upon the earnings 
of fire insurance companies. 


whole, a 
between the 


Premium Rates Rising 


“Finally, as the fourth major factor 
in the deterioration of fire insurance 
underwriting earnings, I recommend the 
long-time trend toward lower premium 
rates. That trend, at last, has been 
reversed. Within the last eight months 
the premium rates for fire insurance 
have been increased in twelve states, 
including some in which large property 
values are located, like New York. Mass- 
achat and Michigan. We believe all 
signs point to continuation of this trend 
toward increase in fire insurance pre- 
mium rates, because 1947 will be the 
fourth successive year in which fire in- 
surance companies as a group have lost 
money on fire insurance underwriting, 
and the laws of manv states require that 
premium. rates be ‘adequate.’ 
“Summarizing this rather lengthy 
harangue on fire insurance stocks, the 
essential facts are that these securities 
are selling at- lower prices in relation 
to dividends and the equities behind the 
shares than at almost any time in the 
past—considering the general level of in- 
terest rates— and the most careful prog- 
nosis we can make suggests to us that 
the cycle toward lower earnings has 
been reversed, and that earnings of the 
fire insurance companies will begin to 
look much better next year. 

i 3 through the combination of in- 
crease in premium volume which already 
has occurred, the elimination of auto- 
mobile insurance losses which is occur- 
ring now; increases in premium rates 
which are coming along now—and lower 
claim costs developing from lower price 
levels—if ‘these four favorable factors 
restore the underwriting profit margin 
in the fire insurance business to say 
the average profit margin of the 1933- 
1937 period within the next couple years, 
as we think is likely, numerous fire 
insurance companies, a year or two 
hence, will in our opinion be earning 
at an annual rate of 15% or more after 
taxes, on the present prices of their 
stocks.” 
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F. E. Vincent, Marine 
Manager of AFIA, Dies an 
Frederick E. Vincent died February = 
- N™. 





Data on Truck Coverage Problems 
Sought From Insurers and Truckers 


executive secretary of Household Goods 


At the close of a two-day session in 
W. ashington, the long haul trucking re- 
search committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, of which 
Walter S. Attridge, Boston, is chair- 
man, indicated that no satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of trucking cover- 
age can be reached until up-to-date 
factual information is available for 
studying. Such information will be 
sought from insurance companies and 
through the channels of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Mr. Attridge indicated that the full 
membership of his committe was in at- 
tendance including Frank N. Chandler, 
Baltimore ; McAlister Carson, Charlotte, 

Os Harold S. Bowen, Norwalk, 
Ohio; Donald A. Bolton, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Jack E. Baldwin, New York, 
assistant secretary of the NAIA and 
committee secretary. 

“All members of this committee have 
had long personal experience in handling 
trucking insurance,” Mr. Attridge 
pointed out, “and we have further sup- 
plemented our knowledge by inviting into 
our discussions William A. Bresnahan, 
chief, research dept., American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. and James F. Rowan, 


Carriers Conference, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. 

“During the past eighteen months the 
NAIA through its members has become 
acutely aware of the underwriting mar- 
ket problem in connection with the 
placement and servicing of trucking in- 
surance risks,” the committee chairman 
explained, “preliminary investigation re- 
vealed that the problem was not local in 
nature but of equal concern in all parts 
of the country. Accordingly, the execu- 
tive committee of the NAIA decided to 
establish this committee for the express 
purpose of studying the truck insurance 
situation and to bring about some sug- 


gestions of a corrective nature as a 
solution to the present problem. 
“Believing that no satisfactory solu- 


tion can be reached in the absence of 
up-to-date factual information, we are 
askine the insurance companies and the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc. to 
provide us with information pertinent 
to the problem involved. We expect to 
develop from this information sufficient 
base to arrive at a solution satisfactory 
to all parties of interest,” Mr. Attridge 
concluded. 


5 as the result of a plunge from the 
Maiden Lane. 


eighteenth floor of 80 
Jackson, Miss., 


Mr. Vincent, a native of 
was marine manager of the American 
Foreign Insurance Association, with 
which he had been employed for twenty- 
seven years. 

Although starting his business career 
with the association in New York, Mr. 
Vincent served for many years as man- 
ager of all branches of the organiza- 
tion in China. He returned to New 
York after losing his home and suffer- 
ing privations as the result of the Japan- 
ese entry into China. 

He was appointed one of three mem- 


bers of the war damage committee of 
the United State Government to make 
preliminary surveys of the extent of 


war damage in the Philippines in 1945, 
and served there during most of the 
year. Mr. Vincent was active in foreign 
affairs, and was a member of the Hem 
ispheric Conference held in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1947. 

The deceased had never 
good health following his 
China and in the Philippines, 
October, 1947, was seriously 
when struck by a New York 
He leaves a_ wife, Katherine, 
stepson, Granville Cochrane, 
several brothers and sisters. 
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AMERICAN | APPOINTS GELDER 
The 


American Insurance Group an- 
nounces the appointment of Royal W. 
Gelder as special agent in Utah and 
southern Idaho, with headquarters at 
Salt Lake City. He succeeds Larsh Kel- 
logg, transferred to the California terri- 
tory. 





George “Junior Republic” 


Insurance Committee 


John K. Cowperthwaite of Fox & Pier, 
Inc., chairman of the insurance commit- 
tee of the George “Junior Republic,” an- 
nounces completion of the organization 
of the committee personnel at a meeting 
in the Wall Street Club. The George 
“Junior Republic,” a school for malad- 
justed and disturbed boys and girls, lo- 
cated near Ithaca, N. , was founded 
fifty-two years ago for the training of 
problem adolescents. More than 5,000 
boys and girls from all parts of the 
country have benefited by its training. 

The committee has accepted a modest 
quota to be raised within the insurance 
field which is to be applied to the main- 
tenance of the year-round activities of 
the Republic and expansion of facilities 
to meet the increasing need of educa- 
tional opportunities of this character. 

Serving with Mr. Cowperthwaite are 
Vincent Cullen, president, National 
Surety Corp.; Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
Jr., president, J. S. Frelinghuysen Corp.; 
Richard V. Goodwin, vice president, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity; Henry E. 
Frost, president, Hoey, Ellison & Frost, 
Inc.; E. Tunnicliff Fox, president, Fox 
& Pier, Inc.; Francis A. Nelson, Jr., 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.; Wheeler H. 
King, New England Mutual Life; H. P. 
B. Terry & Co.; F. W. Wrenn, Chubb 
& Low; H. E. Knoblock, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity ; William A. Walker, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity; William Minner, 
Minner & Barnett, Inc., William T. 
Dunn, Dunn & Fowler. 


AMERICAN TRANSFERS BROCK 
The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces transfer of Special Agent James 
. Brock from Michigan to Illinois, as- 
sisting Harold W. Williams, state agent. 
Mr. Brock’s headquarters will be in the 
Standard Office Building, Decatur, IIl. 
He was employed by the American 
Group in 1947, and assigned to the Michi- 
gan field after completing an extensive 
training course in the group’s Western 
department office at Rockford, Ill. 


N. Y. Decisions Vary on Liability 
For Delivery of Goods to Imposter 


Action was brought on a policv for the 
value of merchandise allegedly stolen 
while in transit; facts were agreed upon. 
Starlight Fabrics, Inc., called A. Towles 
Express Co. to pick up for transportation 
a shipment of five cartons and one 
package of fabrics consigned to Interna- 
tional Fabrics Corp. at Boston. The car- 
rier assured the shipping clerk a man 
would call to pick up the merchandise. 
The shippers’s delivery boy delivered the 
goods to a truckman who called and 
asked if there was anything for Towles. 
The delivery was made outside the ship- 
per’s premises by a delivery boy who 
refused to accept a receipt offered writ- 
ten on a plain sheet of paper and de- 
manded a regular form carrier’s bill of 
lading. 

When one truckman professed to be 
trying to get this from another truck- 
man he evaded the delivery boy and the 
truck, with merchandise, disappeared. 

It was held clear on the facts that 
the goods were stolen by trick and de- 
vice. The question was whether at the 
moment the larceny occurred the shinner 
was protected against the loss by the 
policy. It was conceded by the plaintiff 
that the goods never came into the cus- 
tody of a bona fide public or private 
truckman within the terms of the policy, 
but it was contended that at the mo- 
ment of the theft the goods were in the 
custody of a “messenger” within the 
meaning of an indorsement on the policy 
extending the coverage “while in the 
custody of messenger. 

Judge Shientag, in Appellate Teim. 
New York State, declared the question 
to be whether the goods were in transit 
after they had left the premises of the 
employer and were in the custody of the 
messenger to be carried to the street ind 
delivered to the supposed carrier. When 
the goods were stolen they were on the 
sidewalk which was a place specificz ally 
covered by the policy. The majority of 
the court was of the opinion that at the 


time of the theft the employe was a 
messenger within the meaning of the 
policy. 


Judgment for defendant was therefore 
reversed and judgment entered for the 
plaintiff. One judge dissented on the 
ground that the goods were not delivered 
to a messenger for transmission to the 
buyer. Starlight Fabrics, Inc., vs. Glens 
Falls Ins. Co., 71 N.Y.S. 2d 81. The 
Appellate Division affirmed and the in- 
surer has appealed to the Court of 
Appeals. 

Insurer Not Liable in Another Case 


In a somewhat similar case decided 
more recently by the Appellate Term, 
First Department, New York, the insurer 
is relieved of liability on a claim under 
a shipper’s transit policy arising out of 
a misdelivery to an imposter which takes 
place on the sidewalk and not on the 
shipper’s own premises. 

In the case just decided (Hindus 
& Schwartz vs. Scottish Union & Na- 
tional Insurance Co.), the policy provided 
for coverage in the custody of railroads 


and truckmen ,etc., and in the next par- 
agraph, provided that it covered on 
docks, wharves, etc., “only while in the 


custody of a common carrier incidental 
to transportation.” The third paragraph 
of the policy read as follows: 

“This insurance attaches from the time 
the goods leave the factory, store or 
warehouse at initial point of shipment, 
and covers thereafter continuously, in 
due course of transportation, until same 
are delivered at store or warhouse at 
destination.” 

The proof showed that the assured’s 
employe brought the shipment down- 
stairs and walked a short distance up the 
block to a parked truck of the Railway 
Express Agency. The employe claimed 
to have seen a man standing alongside 
of the truck wearing a Railway Express 
badge. He effected delivery to this man, 
who signed the assured’s receipt book, 
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North River Increases 
Assets and Premiums 


The North River Insurance Co., mem 
ber of the Crum & Forster Group, has 
issued its 126th annual statement show 
ing admitted assets of $36,761,256 on De- 
cember 31, 1947. Surplus to policyhold 
ers is $18,465,824 and the reserve for un- 
earned premiums $12,485,047. Holdings 
of United States Government bonds and 
cash in banks are in excess of all lia- 
bilities. Assets increased last year by 
$2,628,969 and surplus was down $769,205 
due to increases totaling nearly $3,400,- 
000 in unearned premium reserves, losses 
and taxes. 

Net premiums last year were $14,113,- 
378, an increase of $2,479,271. During 
the year the company received $140,000 
from the War Damage Corp. as profits 
on war damage insurance written during 
the war. 





and allegedly placed the packages on the 
truck 
Ambiguity in Policy Charged 
Delivery was never effected, and in the 
suit against the insurer and the Railway 
Express Agency, it was established that 
the man who received the packages was 


an imposter and not in the employ of 
the express company. The assured con 
tended that, even if it were held that 


no delivery to the express company had 
been effected, the merchandise was “in 
due course of transportation“ within 
the meaning of the above-quoted para- 
graph and that liability should be im- 
posed on the company because of the 
attachment of coverage from the time 
the goods leave the factory. 

It was argued on behalf of the assured 
that, since the clause did not repeat the 
proviso contained in the previous para- 
graphs of the policy requiring the mer- 
chandise to be in the custody of a 
common carrier, there was at least an 
ambiguity which should be construed 
most strictly against the comnany. 

At the trial the question of whether 
or not the policy was ambiguous and, 
if so, what interpretation should be 
placed upon it, was submitted to the 
jury, which then rendered a_ verdict 
in favor of the assured, holding that, 
although there had been no delivery 
to the Railway Express Agency, never- 
theless, there was liability on the part 
of the company under its policy. 

Trial Judge Erred 

On appeal to the Appellate Term, the 
determination was reversed and judg- 
ment directed in favor of the Scottish 
Union & National, with the following 
percuriam opinion: 

‘The trial judge erred in charging the 
iury that if they found that the terms 
»f the policy were ambiguous, it should 
be construed most favorably to the as- 
sured, and it was for the jury to deter- 
mine what the intent of the parties to 
the policy was. It seemed to us that the 
policy was not ambiguous, and as a 
matter of legal construction in the ab- 
sence of proof of delivery to the carrier 
no cause of action was made out against 
appellant insurance company.” 
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U. S. Cos. and Lloyd’s 
To End 12-Year “Truce” 


AGREEMENT BEGAN IN 1935 





Will Affect Blanket Bond Business of 
Some 20 Surety Cos. When Insur- 
ance Moratorium Ends July 1, ’48 
The “gentlemen’s agreement” started 
in 1935 between some twenty American 
surety companies and London Lloyd’s 
on brokers and bankers blanket bonds 
will be called off on July 1, 1948, when 
the moratorium granted under Public 

Law 15 expires. 

In a recent interview William B. 
Mendes of Mendes & Mount, general 
counsel in the United States for Lloyd’s, 
said that Lloyd’s brokers would at- 
tempt to get back some of the banks 
which it lost when this agreement went 
into effect. At the same time American 
companies will be giving up their pledge 
not to promote legislation harmful to 
Lloyd’s when the moratorium comes to 
an end. 

This agreement provided that Lloyd’s 
underwriters would write blanket cov- 
erages only under rates and forms pre- 
scribed by the Towner Rating Bureau 
and the old Surety Association of 
America. Such agreements will be ille- 
gal when the moratorium ends and the 
insurance business becomes subject to 
Federal anti-trust laws. 

Lloyd’s Licensed Only in Illinois 

and Kentucky 


Illinois and Kentucky are the only 
two states in which Lloyd’s can now 
write fire and casualty lines directly. 
However, the organization writes excess 
and surplus insurance in many states 
and can also write ocean marine busi- 
ness on a direct basis in such states as 
New York. In addition, it is a major 
source of reinsurance for American 
companies. 

Lloyd’s underwriters also join with 
domestic insurers on large risks, under- 
writing a certain percentage and then 
assigning a warranty company, which is 
a domestic firm, to act for it in the 
matter of rates, forms and inspections. 
Mr. Mendes declared that such arrange- 
ments should not be affected in any way 
by Public Law 15 or state regulatory 
laws and should continue as at present. 

Reason for “Truce” 

In explainine the reason for the 
“truce” Mr. Mendes said it came about 
due to the many complaints about the 
stiff competition domestic agents and 
brokers were getting from Lloyd’s brok- 









Crowe Flies From London to 
Visit Employers’ Officers 


Richard J. Crowe, general manager of 


the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corp., Ltd., and a director on the gen- 
eral board in London, has arrived by 
plane for his annual visit at the home 
office of the United States branch of the 
corporation. He remains in Boston un- 
til the middle of February to confer with 
officials, after which he will visit the 
Employers’ Canadian offices. He plans 
to return to England on the Queen 
Mary, sailing February 19. 

This is Mr. Crowe’s first visit.to the 
United States since Edward A. “Larner 
was appointed United Stz ites manager 
and attorney for Employers’ Liability. 





REVISES COMPENSATION BOOK 

The Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has just published the third edi- 
tion of “Analysis of Provisions of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance,” bring- 
ing it up to date to include all changes 
in state laws made by legislatures in 
1947. A review of this revised edition 
will be published in an early issue of The 
Eastern Underwriter. 


MOREHOUSE ON 3-WEEKS’ TOUR 

Philip T. Morehouse, assistant secre- 
tary, Surety Association of America, is 
on a three-weeks’ plane tour that will 
take him to ten states and as many state 
Insurance Departments. 





ers in underwriting small risks in small 
communities. 

In tending to minimize competitive 
fears of American agents and brokers, 
Mr. Mendes stressed that there is now 
much more business in this country 
than domestic insurers and Lloyd’s to- 
gether can handle. This is generally 
attributable to inflation, which has 
pushed property values up and necessi- 
tated more insurance. It is also the 
result of the fact that many industrial 
companies are no longer willing to co- 
insure and want full coverage. 

London Lloyd’s now operates here 
largely through an American trust fund 
of more than $140,000,000, of which the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New 
York, is the trustee. Premiums and 
losses go in and out of this fund, which 
is kept in the form of cash and securi- 
ties in several large banks in New 
York, Chicago and Boston. 

In addition Lloyd’s reportedly has 
some $3,500,000 on deposit in Illinois 
and about $356,000 on deposit in Ken- 
tucky. 





Residence & Outside 
Theft Revision Coming 


NO CHANGE IN 3-YEAR POLICY 


Mysterious Disappearance Clause, If 
Continued, Will Adhere More Strictly 


to Original Intention 











Within the past several weeks some 
effective work has reportedly been done 
in reviewing the residence burglary and 
outside theft experience with an eye to 
making a revision in rates and coverage 
by midyear. Interest has centered on 
how the outside theft portion should 
be treated in the light of the adverse 
loss experience reported by both bureau 
and non-bureau companies. It is gen- 
erally recognized that outside theft 
losses are now almost equal to the inside. 

One remedial possibility being ex- 
plored is that the outside theft situation 
might be corrected by the elimination 
from the policy of coverage for theft 
from unattended automobiles. Those 
favoring this change would not eliminate 
the protection entirely but would make 
it available for an additional premium. 
Thus, those insureds who have little 
need for this portion of the coverage 
would not be exposed to a rate increase 
on this account. 

As to the much discussed mysterious 
disappearance clause, the experience un- 
der review definitely indicates that this 
clause has not been a major factor in 
the adverse losses suffered in the resi- 
dence burglary line since 1943 when 
theft away from premises and mys- 
terious disappearance were added to 
the policy at no additional premium. 
Present thinking of bureau companies 
is that the clause should be continued 
but that underwriters should adhere 
more strictly to its original intention 
which is that mysterious disappearance 
“should be presumed to be due to theft.” 

There is little likelihood that three- 
year term policies will be discontinued 
under the new setup for residence and 
outside theft. The suggestion of a one- 
year term policy was advanced but did 
not meet with any support. 

At present there is a growing senti- 
ment among burglary underwriters to 
exclude from the residence and outside 
theft policy the coverage for loss of 
parts out of an article, such as a dia- 
mond _ slipping out of the setting of a 
ring. It is argued that such losses should 
not be included within the category of 
theft losses as the article itself does 
not disappear. 


TO MAINTAIN STATUS QUO 

The resolution (H. J. Res. 296) to 
maintain the status quo of the Social Se- 
curity Act with respect to coverage regu- 
lations pending review of the necessity 
for extension by Congress, in all prob- 
ability will reach the floor of the House 
next week, with passage seemingly as- 
sured. 





Suggests U. S. Retire 
From Hemispheric Group 


STATEMENT BY KIRKPATRICK 





U_ S. C. of C. Insurance Manager also 
Opposes Truman Social Security 
Reorganization Program 





Contending that one of the main ob- 
jectives of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Social Security is the socializa- 
tion of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager, insur- 
ance department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United ‘States, suggested to a 
Congressional committee, February 5, 
that this country withdraw its participa- 
tion in the hemispheric organization. 

He told the House committee on ex- 
penditures in the executive departments 
that Congress has never authorized U. 
S. participation, that it is his understand- 
ing the conference is conducted solely as 
the responsibility and at the expense of 
the State Department, and that U. S. 
representation is confined to Government 
officials and employes. 

“Until the objectives of the conference 
and the value of these international dis- 
cussions are more clearly established, 
and, further, until there is some assur- 
ance that the conference will not be 
used as a propaganda agency in foreign 
countries,” Mr. Kirkpatrick testified, “it 
seems that participation by the United 
States should be withheld. 


Should Have Adequate Representation 


“Tf it later develops that there is some 
proper basis for discussion of social se- 
curity problems among the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere, then provision 
should be made for adequate representa- 
tion by employ ers and labor, as well as 
by Government.” 

As it is, he said, the United States is 
so much more highly industrialized than 
any of the Latin American countries 
that “our social security problem is 
hardly related at all to the problems of 
other countries where they have a very 
high percentage of non-industrial and 
even low income and illiterate popula- 
tion.” 

The witness added that Brazilian in- 
surance companies were apprehensive 
about the meeting of the conference at 
Rio last November, lest the governments 
in each country of the hemisphere take 
over the writing of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance to the exclusion of pri- 
vate insurance companies. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick also testified in oppo- 
sition to the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, calling for transfer of the 
Federal employment and unemployment 
compensation services permanently to 
the Labor Department from the Federal 
Security Agency. 


Opposes President’s Plan 


Mr. Kirkpatrick, in his statement, said 
that the Chamber of Commerce is op- 
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Death of Bellinger 
Removes N. Y. Figure 


5; YEARS IN THE’ BUSINESS 
President of W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc. 
in 75th Year; Prominent in Mis- 
sionary Field; His Affiliations 


Charles Bellinger, president of W. 
L. Perrin & Son, Inc., a leading down- 
town New York multiple line agency, 
died suddenly February 8 at his home 
in Maplewood, N. J. This was his fifty- 
ffth year of continuous service in the 
insurance business, and he would have 
observed his 75th birthday on July 14 
if he had lived. His passing removes 
one of the pioneers from the New York 
City agency ranks who was nationally 
known. Funeral services were held 
Wednesday at the Colonial Home, East 
Orange. 

Mr. Bellinger’s insurance career 
started in April, 1893 in the home office 
of the Fidelity & Casualty as a junior 
clerk in its A. & H. department, being 
hired for the job by the late Robert 
J. Hillas, then secretary and later presi- 
dent of the company. In 1901 he joined 
E. E. Clapp & Co., general agents of 
the F. & C. in New York (whose terri- 
tory embraced four states) and was as- 
signed to organize and develop its 
casualty department. Subsequently he 
became metropolitan branch manager of 
the F. & C. He resigned this post in 
1921 to join the Perrin Agency and was 
for many years a partner. In recent 
years he has served as president of the 
incorporated agency. 

Mr. Bellinger was a member of the 
executive committee of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, and of the 
finance committee of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He was 
also a director of the Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, trea- 
surer of the 75 Maiden Lane Corp. and 
a member of the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce. 


He was active in various fields of 
Christian effort, both at home and 
abroad. He was editor of “The Fields,” 
a missionary publication and clearing 
house for missionary activities; director 
of Chester Crest of Katonah, N. Y.; 
treasurer of the Oscar C. Rixson 
Foundation; vice president of the New 
Jersey Gideons; vice president of the 
James Clip Gospel Mission; director of 
the Perrin Foundation; president of the 
Christian Missions in Many Lands, and 
one of the leading brethren of the 
Maplewood Gospel Chapel. 

His clubs included the Lawyers, Drug 
& Chemicals, Maplewood Country Club 
and Accident & Health Club of New 
York. 

He is survived by his wife, Beatrice 
Y. Bellinger, and by three children of 
his first marriage: Mrs. Florence E. 
Myers of Maplewood, N. J., Mrs. Lois 
B. Robinson of Hollywood, Fla.,. and 
a son, R. Paul Bellinger of Chatham, 
N. J., and seven grandchildren. 


Dimond Heads Division for 
Legal Aid Society Appeal 


Herbert F. Dimond, partner in the 
New York law firm of Caverly, Dimond, 
Dwyer & Lawler, for the fourth succes- 
sive year has accepted the chairmanship 
of the casualty and fire insurance divi- 
sion of the Legal Aid Society’s Appeal 
Which is asking $200,000 this year in or- 
der to continue to provide free legal ad- 
vice and representation to those who 
otherwise would not be able to afford 
the services of an attorney. During 
1947, the society helped almost 40,000 


Persons in a wide range of legal mat- 
ters. 


Mr. Dimond, attorney of record for the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. and for many 
years supervisor of the claim depart- 
ment of that company, is chairman of 
the committee on Insurance Law of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, a member of the insurance 


CENTRAL SURETY INCREASES 


1947 Assets, Volume, Reserves, Surplus 
and Net Earnings All Above 
Figures for 1946 
The Central Surety & Insurance Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., in its annual state- 
ment for 1947, shows increases in assets, 
premium volume, reserves, surplus and 
net earnings. The following table shows 
the increases for 1947 over the figures 

for 1946: 
Dec. 31, 1947 
Increase over 
Dec. 31, 1947 Dec. 31, 1946 


Admitted Assets..... $16,233,637 $1,820,816 
Claim Reserves...... 6,046,331 953,092 
Premium Reserves... 4,769,941 636,655 
Other Reserves...... 941,599 147,960 

Total Reserves.... 11,757,871 1,737,707 
Surplus (After  pay- 

ment of dividends 

of $125,000)...... 3,475,766 83,108 


Net Premiums Writ- 
ten (Year 1947)... 


Increase over Year 


11,845,904 


POP ovr casanees 2,146,811 
Net Earnings after In- 

come Tax (Year 

So) Ra ep or 212,804 


At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors, held on Janu- 
ary 30, a quarterly dividend of fifty cents 
per share was declared, payable Feb- 
ruary 16, to stockholders of record Janu- 
ary 31. 


Leslie’s Daughter to Marry 
At Scarsdale, N. Y., Feb. 14 


Dorothy Jean Leslie, only daughter of 
William Leslie, general manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
and the late Mrs. Leslie, is to be married 
tomorrow, February 14, to Thomas Paul 
Delehanty. The ceremony which is to 
be performed by the Reverend Thomas 
S. Dudley, O. F. M., will be at the Scars- 
dale (N. Y.) Country Club, with a recep- 
tion immediately following the ceremony. 
Mr. Leslie will give his daughter in mar- 
riage. 

Included in the list of ushers are 
Miss Leslie’s four brothers: William 
Leslie, Jr., who is with the. Eagle, Globe 
and Royal Indemnity Cos., as assistant 
to Francis Perryman, vice president and 
secretary; Edwin B. Leslie and Robert 
E. Leslie. The bride’s niece, Meredith 
Auston Leslie, will be flower girl. Miss 
Leslie and her three brothers all were 
in service during the war. She was a 
WAVE, William, Jr., who was a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.), and Edwin, a gunnery 
officer in the Navy, and Robert was in 
the Army Air Forces. The groom-to-be 
was in the Navy Air Arm for three years 
and was graduated this month from the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His parents are Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas S. Delehanty of Scarsdale. The 
bride-to-be was graduated from Kath- 
erine Gibbs Secretarial School and is a 
member of the Scarsdale Junior League. 


H. E. Trevvett, 79, Dies; 
Succeeded by His Son 


Herbert E. Trevvett, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Commercial Travelers Mu- 
tual Accident Association of Utica for 
the past thirty years, died February 5 
at the age of 79. He was the son of 
Edward Trevvett, founder of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Trevvett’s son, Edward, succeeds 
him as secretary-treasurer having for- 
merly been assistant secretary and a di- 
rector. He has been with the organiza- 
tion more than twenty years. 





committee of the New York State Bar 
Association, member of the home office 
committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Insurance Council and a member 
of the Insurance Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Raymond N. 
Caverly, senior member of Dimond, 
Dwyer & Lawler, has long been vice 
president of the F. & C. and recently 
was elected vice president of all the fire 
companies in the America Fore Group. 


Maryland Casualty Co. 
Observes 50th Birthday 


ANNIVERSARY IS MARCH 1 





Company Issues Commemorative Pam- 
phlet; Tells Story of John T. Stone, 
His Associates and Successors 





Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, will 
complete its fiftieth year on March 1, 
1948. The company started business in 
a one-room, two-windowed office in a 
downtown Baltimore building, having an 
initial capital of $250,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000. 

Behind the undertaking were many 
prominent financiers of the day, includ- 
ing Alexander Brown of Alexander 
3rown & Sons, said to be the oldest 
banking house in the United States. 

John T. Stone, former secretary- 
treasurer of the American Bonding and 
Trust Co. and motivating spirit in the 
establishment of the new company, was 
chosen its first president. There were 
seven employes when the Maryland 
opened its little office. The company’s 
first clerk, F. Highlands Burns, later be- 
came president. George Carter, a Negro 
messenger, is the only survivor of the 
original seven employes. 

Writes First Policy 

Before noon of the first day the young 
casualty company had written its first 
policy, liability insurance on the ele- 
vators in the home office of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad in Baltimore. The 
policy was framed and hung over Presi- 
dent Stone’s desk until it was destroyed 
in the great Baltimore fire of 1904. 

During the first year, among the 
agencies President Stone appointed were 
two which today, fifty years later, are 
the company’s largest general agencies— 
Black, Rogers & Co., New Orleans, and 
Tongue, Brooks & Zimmerman, Balti- 
more. 

By prodigious work, Mr. Stone led 
his company through a precarious first 
year. At the end of the year, eleven 
employes were on the payroll. The 
agency organization consisted of forty- 
two agents and 145 sub-agents in thirty- 
four states. There was a total of $265,- 
779 in premiums on the books. 


Prepares Commemorative Booklet 

In commemoration of the birthday an- 
niversary, the Maryland has prepared a 
special booklet, “Our First Fifty Years,” 
which will be sent to all employes, agents 
and stockholders of the company. 

Through pictures, the booklet shows 
the outstanding events in fifty years’ 
history of the United States, from the 
sinking of the Maine in 1898 to 1948. 
Along with the illustrations is a running 
commentary that relates how the com- 
pany kept pace with the development 
of the nation. 

The growth of the Maryland during 
its first twenty-two years is largely the 
story of John T. Stone, driving force of 
the company during its early period. 

Traveling through the eastern and 
southern states, Mr. Stone personally 
interviewed and selected agents. So 
sound were his judgments that today, 
fifty years later, many of the company’s 
original agencies still represent the 
Maryland. 


Baltimore Fire Breaks Out 


But all was not roses for the new 
company. On February 7, 1904, word 
reached Mr. Stone that fire had broken 
out in the business district of Baltimore 
and threatened the company’s offices. 
This fire was to develop into the great 
Baltimore fire of 1904 that cost the city 
$70,000,000. 

Rounding up a handful of clerks, Mr. 
Stone loaded the company records on 
the freight and passenger elevators while 
the building superintendent stood by and 
laughed, that anyone should move out 
of a “fireproof” building. By eight 
o'clock that evening all the essential 
records were transferred to the Customs 
Building by a caravan of fourteen wag- 
ons, and just an hour later the “fire- 


proof” Equitable Building was swathed 
in flames. 

Then the fire veered towards the Cus- 
toms Building, and again Mr. Stone and 
the clerks packed the records in wag- 
ons. Mr. Burns, scouting for a new lo- 
cation, secured an option bn a house at 
625 St. Paul Street. His option expired 
at noon. Mr. Burns hunted for Mr. 
Stone and they made a quick inspection 
of the building and signed a lease a few 
minutes before the deadline. 


No Business Interruption 

To reassure his agents Mr. Stone sent 
wires: “Office entirely burned. All im- 
portant records saved. No interruption 
to business.” 

With the same energy that he used 
during the disastrous fire, Mr. Stone 
guided the Maryland through its early 
years. Upon his death on May 9, 1920, 
the American insurance industry realized 
that one of its giants had passed. From 
all corners of America, from agents, 
company executives and thousands of 
others, came an avalanche of messages 
expressing universal respect for the 
founder of the Maryland—the man who 
had been described as a “cross between 
a country storekeeper and a Sunday 
School teacher.” Quiet, almost shy, selt- 
effacing as he was, Mr. Stone’s bulldog 
determination, his intelligence and en- 
ergy had made a lasting contribution to 
the country’s insurance history 

It was under the guidance of Mr. 
Stone that the Maryland’s physical plant 
grew to the large modern structure that 
it is today. The company started in a 
one-room office in the Keyser Building, 
Batimore. By a stretch of the imagina- 
tion, it could have been called a two- 
room office, for partitioned off in one 
corner was a cubby hole for the desk 
of the president. 

Outzrows Office Space 

Before the first year’s lease had ex- 
pired, the company had outgrown its 
quarters and moved to the top floor of 
the Equitable Building, where it had 
4,200 square feet of space. Driven from 
the Equitable Building by the fire of 
1904, the Maryland took temporary 
refuge in a house on St. Paul Street. 
Although this building had 9,000 square 
feet of space, it was so poorly arranged 
that it was unsuitable for more than 
temporary headquarters. The board of 
directors sat in special session, decided 
that the Maryland should have its own 
building and ordered an architect to get 
busy over his drawing board. 

In 1905 the Maryland’s new office 
building, a three-story structure, was 
completed. With almost 25,000 square 
feet of floor space the company deemed 
it had a “goodly margin for further in- 
crease of- business,” but its growth was 
so phenomenal that two years later two 
more floors were added to the building. 
Again the company outgrew its quarters. 
In 1910 it acquired the property next 
door and started to build. This time it 
added a five-story annex to match the 
original building and topped off the 
structure with a lofty tower that became 
one of Baltimore’s landmarks. Late in 
1912, the company moved into its new 
addition, which proved satisfactory until 
the close of World War I. 

The close of the first war, however, 
found the Maryland much too large for 
the tower building. 

Made Momentous Decision 

A survey of the downtown district of 
Baltimore revealed only a small amount 
of office space available, and that at 
fancy prices. President Stone then 
made a momentous decision—he pur- 
chased a twenty-three acre farm and 
announced plans to move the home office 
to the outskirts of the city, there to 
build a structure that would forever 
solve the company’s problem of adequate 
space for expansion. 

His decision was regarded in some 
quarters as fantastic—even more so 
after the architects drawings were un- 
rolled. His plans called for a mammoth 
three-story and basement building, con- 
taining 175,000 square feet of floor space; 
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Underwriting Forum Brings Out 
Current Thinking on Risk Handling 


Informative Talk on Back Disorders Opens Session; Exchange 
Views on Writing Rheumatic Fever and Hernia Cases, 
Leg Amputations, etc.; Case Clinic Popular 


By Wa ttace L. CLapp 


The Underwriting Forum, conducted 
by the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference February 4 in Chicago, was 
by far the most educational feature of 
its midwinter meeting last week. It 
occupied a full afternoon under the able 
chairmanship of D. B. Alport, assistant 
secretary, Business Men’s Assurance, 
who is chairman of the confererice un- 
derwriting committee. All attending 
the session were given the opportunity 
to voice their opinions and to compare 
notes on such problems as disorders of 
the back, rheumatic fever cases, ac- 
ceptance of hernia and psycho neurotic 
tisks, and the practice of A. & H. com- 
panies in handling applicants for insur- 
ance who give history of malaria con- 
tracted while in service. In addition, 
those attending enjoyed the opportunity 
of participating in a “case clinic,” ex- 
changing opinions on whether or not 
certain selected cases, submitted by un- 
derwriters from member companies, 
were acceptable from an underwriting 
standpoint. 


Treatment and Prognosis of Discs 

Guest speaker at the forum was Dr. 
J. D. Farrington, orthopedic surgeon 
of Chicago who is on the staff of two 
hospitals and a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Dr. Farrington led the 
discussion on back disorders, centering 
his attention on herniated intervertebral 
discs—their treatment and prognosis. 
He noted that it was in 1900 that a 
disc was first thought of but it was not 
until 1934 that it was brought to light 
medically. Having experienced a lot of 
difficulty in diagnosing backaches, doc- 
tors are now agreed that the disc syn- 


drome is definitely one of its chief 
causes. 
Discussing methods of treating her- 


niated discs, Dr. Farrington favored the 
conservative method as the most bene- 
ficial. Complete rest in bed, heat mas- 
sage and traction form the basis of this 
cure and when the patient is enpores 
caflicientts to get out of bed he. should 
have the benefit of exercise me brace 
support. However, the speaker urged 
that upon recovery the workman, if in 
an industrial plant, should have a 
change of work and should not be re- 
quired to do the heavy work he did 
before his back trouble. 

Prevention of the occurrence by ex- 
amination of every worker in a plant 
was also recommended by Dr. Farring- 
ton. In this connection he told of the 
results in Hawaii where the longshore- 
men of one company were given back 
examinations, and then classified. A 
total of 30% of those examined were 
found to be unfit for that type of work. 
When those men were given lighter 
work the time loss from their jobs 
dropped 82% and workmen's compen- 
sation payments dropped off consider- 
ably. 

Where Surgical Treatment Is Necessary 

Some of those 
syndromes are 


suffering from disc 
subjected to horrible 
pain and when such is the case .Dr. 
Farrington recommends surgery rather 
than the conservative treatment. He 


said that the operation is attended by 
as much risk as a 
and that the risk as far 
cerned is small. 


hernia operation, 
as life is con- 
But recovery depends 


a lot upon the patient’s mental attitude. 
Once treated by surgery the chances 
are good that discs will not recur, i.e., 
if the surgery is adequate so that the 
source material in the back is removed. 
Dr. Farrington also stressed the import- 
ance of a change of jobs after recov- 
ery from surgical treatment. A return 
to heavy work will be at a risk of re- 
currence of the herniated discs. 

One method of disc diagnosis is by 
paratape—an opaque oil which is in- 
jected into the spine to ascertain if 
there is a disc condition. Dr. Farring- 
ton indicated that doctors are right 50% 
of the time in diagnosing by this 
method. 

When asked whether blows on the 
back would cause a disc disorder the 
speaker expressed doubt, saying: “Any- 
thing that injures the back can cause 
the condition but anything that strains 
the back will cause it.” As an example, 
he said that a baseball player who 
stretches or strains to hit a ball or to 
get out of its path can suffer a’ her- 
niated disc in so doing. 


Case No. 1 in the Clinic 


The “case clinic’ was the next fea- 
ture on the program and first case sub- 
mitted for consideration was as follows: 

Physician, age 42, male, who has an 
earned income of $3,000 per month and 
life insurance in force of $20,000, has 
applied for special medical income pol- 
icy, paying $200 monthly indemnity and 
$1 000 accidental death benefit. This 
physician has an old history of minimal 
tuberculosis which he suffered in 1933- 
34. After a year’s rest in a sanitorium 
he completely recovered. At the time 
of his application he weighed 175 
pounds and stood 5 feet, 11 inches in 
he'ght. He had served as an officer 





in the Medical Corps for 3¥% years and 
was in excellent health during that pe- 
riod. He was discharged from army 
service in December, 1945, on points. 
With the exception of one day in 1945, 
he had not lost a day of work for fifteen 
years since the time he spent in the 
sanatorium. His inspection report was 
entirely favorable. 

Underwriting problem before the 
session was whether to issue a special 
medical income policy to the applicant 
and if not, how much coverage could 
he get. 

In the ensuing discussion the con- 
sensus of opinion was that he was a 
normal risk despite his tuberculosis his- 
tory and that he should be issued a 
standard policy with a rider. One ex- 
ecutive who heads a_non-cancellable 
company, said he would give him a non- 
can. policy with aggregate indemnity 
for five years’ time. Another A. & H 
executive, favorably impressed by the 
physician’s honesty in stating so com- 
pletely his previous history, sized him 
up as better than a standard risk be- 
cause of that fact. He was also im- 
pressed by the fact that the army had 
accepted him. Still another non-can. 
underwriter said that he would issue 
such a policy but would also limit the 
— 

\ show of hands indicated that fifteen 
companies would issue standard cover- 
age with the right to refuse renewal. 

Chairman Alport disclosed that the 
original company issued the policy with 
a T.B. rider limiting the period of sick- 
ness benefits to sixty months. 


Case No. 2 

‘ase No. 2 concerned a male, age 44, 
a rea ci by occupation, who had ap- 
plied for a $200 A. & H. policy with 
$1,000 principal sum. His income was 
$1,000 per month and he owned $22,825 
of life insurance. This physicion’s ap- 
plication showed that he lost his left 
leg above the knee, leaving a 7-inch 
stump, when run over by a train in 
1918. He made full recovery from this 
accident and has no apparent difficulty 
in getting about. In fact, the inspection 
report disclosed that he owned a plane, 
flys for pleasure weekly, weather per- 
mitting. He is considered a good pilot 
and has a no-accident record. One fact, 
considered significant by participants 
in the discussion, was that he uses 
crutches and an artificial leg alternately. 

Problem before the group was to de- 
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cide what underwriting action they 
would take on leg amputations above 
the knee. 

A variety of opinions were given jn 
disposing of this problem, the lead- off 
man—a Pacific Coast executive—saying 
that if he followed “the rule of the book” 
a man who uses crutches would be un- 
acceptable for A. & H. insurance. How- 
ever, he thought that an exception 
should be made in this case and would 
issue the policy on the following basis: 
(1) no indemnity for injury to the 
stump of the leg; (2) no indemnity for 
loss of both legs, and (3) limit the time 

of indemnity paid for injury to the good 
leg. The fact that the applicant piloted 
his own plane for pleasure would not 
make him an unacceptable risk but “we 
must rely upon the limits of our policy 
in this connection.’ 
Other Opinions 

The opinion of other underwriters 
were given as follows: (1) We would 
not decline this case but would increase 
the rate about 50%. (2) We would go 
along on the principal sum of $1,000 but 
would limit the lifetime oe por- 
tion of the policy. (3) A non-cancell- 
able company executive said that pri- 
vate flying would be covered under its 
policy but the principal sum would not 
be paid. He classified the case as “bor- 
derline” and said that an additional 20% 
premium would be charged in issuing 
the policy. (4) We would cut down the 
weekly indemnity and limit benefits for 
a period of one year. ba would cover 
for private flying. (5) I don’t think we 
should lose sight of the fact that his 
income is $1,000 a month. (6) This 
participant, a company president, 
thought that further information should 
be obtained as to why the artificial leg 
is used alternately with crutches. He 
would issue the policy, rated up, with 
small principal sum and limit the week- 
ly indemnity. (7) A Pacific Coast execu- 
tive, taking a liberal viewpoint, called 
attention to a recent accident study 
which disclosed that disabled persons 
have had a good experience. They seem 
to recognize their limitations and, as a 
result, are more cautious than normal 
persons. 

Most impressive testimony came from 
a conference member who has suffered 
a disability. He said: “I have disability 
coverage with a company represented 
in this room and the policy pays $200 a 
month. It was issued standard and the 
company at the time asked me if I 
didn’t want more in disability benefits.” 

The original company which accepted 
the risk issued its policy at 10% extra 
premium and with a rider limiting the 
aviation coverage to twelve months for 

& H. 


Case No. 3 


Case No. 3 presented the problem of 
whether to issue A. & H. insurance to 
a housewife who desired $200 monthly 
income and $7 per day hospitalization, 
The applicant, age 51, with income of 
$1,000 per month, owns a _ 500-acre 
wheat farm in west Texas. She lives 
in Fort Worth and makes about twenty 
trips a year to the farm to supervise the 
work done by the manager and other 
employes. She also buys and sells cattle. 
Her husband is employed by a leading 
railroad of the south as a supervisor, 
er since it is therefore not possible 
for him “2 supervise the farm, his wife 
does the 
The mate history in this case 1s 
favorable and the applicant should be 
a good physical risk. The fact that she 
was accepted for $15,000 of life insur- 
ance in another company attests to that 
tact. 

Practically all the companies repre- 
sented in the room indicated they would 
issue monthly income to the applicant 
housewife but would limit the 


as a 
amount. Similarly, practically all would 
issue hospital insurance. Specifically, 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Group A. & H. Trends 
Explored at Chicago 


NO STANDARD D DEFINITION YET 





H. & A. Conference Committee Would 
Include Ass’n Group Business as 
True Group; Hellgren Presides 
\ —— exchange of opinions on 

Group A. & H. trends and developments, 

hoth from the underwriting and legisla- 

ture standpoints, was one of the fea- 
the midwinter meeting of the 

Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 

ference last week in Chicago. First 

problem up for consideration was a 

standard definition of Group A. & H. 

and whether association groups should 

be included. J. E. Hellgren, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty, who presided 
over the session, indicated that his com- 
mittee’s thinking on the standard defini- 
tion was still undecided, but it was 
practically unanimous in feeling that 
association groups should be considered 
as true group insurance. 

This and other group insurance prob- 
lems were explored in an evening se ssion 
and in 


tures of 


of the group insurance committee 

bringing them up at the open Group 
insurance forum, held February 5, Mr. 
Hellgren invited but did not receive 


much floor discussion. He promised that 
his committee would have a further re- 
port for the conference membership by 
the time of the annual meeting. 

Legislative Trends Need Watching 

Under the heading of legislature trends 
in theGroup A. & H. field, the first 
item reported upon at the forum was 
Senate Bill No. 105, introduced in New 
Jersey’s legislature by Senator Barton. 
vice president of the Pro- 
gressive Life of Red Bank, N. J., called 
attention to this bill. Its purpose, he 
Seiaines, is to amend the law affecting 
Group A. & H. insurance policies issued 
to oe of employes so that it 
will be brought into line with the law 
affecting policies issued to employer pol- 
icyholders. Having the approval of the 
state Department of Banking and In- 
surance, the bill has a good chance of 
passage in New Jersey. 

Because of current indications that 
state legislatures in session this year are 
showing increased interest in the cash 
sickness type of legislation under which 
so-called group insurance would become 
compulsory, Mr. Hellgren recommended 
that the conference executive office keep 
the membership closely advised of de- 
velopments through bulletins being sent 
out. Condensed versions of what is hap- 
pening in various states will be helpful, 
he said, and especially in New Jersey 
where Gov. Driscoll has recommended a 
cash sickness disability plan modeled 
after the California UCD setup. 

One constructive suggestion made from 
the floor was that instead of fighting 
legislation and “bucking the tide,” the 
conference should develop a program of 
its own on state or Federal levels. There 
some sentiment in favor of this 
Strategy. 

Experience on California UCD Writings 

Keen interest was shown in experi- 
ence to date on California UCD business 
after about a year’s operation of the 
plan. According to information printed 
recently in a San Francisco newspaper, 
some $20,000,000 in benefits have been 
paid out to date. At the same time, 
there is $41,000,000 excess (or new re- 
serve money) in the UCD fund. Major 
reason for this prosperous condition is 
that wages are now running high in 
California; another is that practically 
100% coverage has been obtained on 
business written to date. As a result, 
experience under the UCD plan has 
been favorable. How long this favorable 
trend will continue obviously depends on 
general business in the state. 

Some concern is being expressed as to 
whether the private companies can con- 
tinue to nl up with the state fund in 


Was 


benefit payments and continue to main- 
tain their present commission scale and 
overhead 

After only a year’s experience on the 
UCD plan, there is newspaper talk that 
reserves under the plan are already ex- 
cessive. 

The Blue Cross Picture 

Most significant observation made in 
this forum on Blue Cross hospital plans 
was that they are making substantial 
increases in their rates. It was felt that 
this may prove to be a helpful competi- 
tive factor for private companies writing 
hospital insurance. In one state—Michi- 


gan—some hospitals are reported to 
have withdrawn from the Blue Cross 
plan. But the popularity of the plan 


from the public’s viewpoint is still being 
maintained in this and other states by 


the continuous flow of favorable (and 
free) newspaper publicity being given 
to the Blue Cross. 


In the open discussion three important 
points were made: (1) Blue Cross plans 
are now under Insurance Department 
supervision in some states but do not 
have to comply with all insurance require- 
ments. The hope is that such supervi- 
sion will be broadened at some future 
date so that the Blue Cross will be sub- 
ject to the same regulations as private 
insurance companies. If this should come 
to pass the Blue Cross would have to pay 
a daily indemnity benefit. (2) The pos- 
sibility that Blue Cross plans may have 
to write two types of contracts—(a) a 
low indemnity contract with the sub- 
scriber paying the difference, and (b) 
a contract providing for hospital bene- 
fits of $8, $9 and $10 a day. (3) The 
introduction in a number of states of a 
surgical benefits plan to go hand in 
hand with the hospital plan. 

Consensus of opinion of the Group in- 
surance committee is that today’s trend 


in this field is to reduce rates and to 
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increase coverage. The companies have 
had _ favorable experience in this 
line and are in a good position because 
of it. 

But concern was expressed that in the 


loss 


event of a business recession the pres- 
ent good experience may turn sour. 
Another observation made was that 
overhead and cost of handling the bus 
iness has increased because of inflation 
ary conditions. Also discussed was the 
possibility of doing away with record 
cards and whether they should be re 


placed by an annual audit. Such a move 


would have its disadvantages, it was 
pointed out. 
Some interesting information on re 
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Prominence of C. O. Pauley 
Economics Society President 





C. O. PAULEY 


As announced last week C. O. Pauley, 


secretary of the Great Northern Life of 
Chicago, was reelected president of the 
Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica at its annual meeting, February 4, 
in Chicago. One of the elder statesmen 
in the A. & H. executive ranks, Mr. 
Pauley has served the business with dis- 
tinction. He is a past president of both 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference and the International Claim 
Association. Mr. Pauley was given a 
vote of confidence at the Economics So- 
ciety’s meeting and tribute was paid t 
his leadership. 

In addition to the officers and directors 
of the society elected last week and re 
ported in The Eastern Underwriter, 


Travis T. Wallace, president, Great 
American Reserve of Dallas, was elected 
a director from the floor. Treasurer of the 


organization is George F. Manzelmann, 
president, North American Accident. 
President Pauley opened the annual 
meeting by stating that the society’s 
program since its revival in 1942 “has 
come to have more general acceptance 
than I had ever hoped for.” He gave 
credit to Edward H. O'Connor, manag- 
ing director of the society, for his splen- 
did work in combatting adverse legisla- 
tion, particularly of the Federal compul 


sory health insurance ee He also 
spoke appreciatively of high quality 
of now pe done by Gerhard Hirsch- 
field, and said: “While you may not al- 


ways agree with his conclusions you can- 
not challenge his facts.” Mr. Hirschfield 
conducts his own research organization 
in Chicago. 
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Specialists Needed to 
Sell Franchise A. & H. 


DIFFERS FROM SMALL GROUP 


\ better understanding of the scope 
and value of franchise A. & H. insur- 
ance from the standpoint of the com- 
panies, agents and the public was the 
objective set forth by Peter G. Korn, 
National Casualty’s vice president, in 
leading the discussion on this subject at 
the midwinter meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference Feb- 
ruary 5 in Chicago. Mr. Korn is chair- 
man of this committee of the conference. 

Sensing that there is some confusion 
among conference companies as to the 
difference between franchise and small 
true group business, Mr. Korn opened 
his remarks by sayine that to be eligible 
for franchise insurance (1) a concern 
should have a minimum of five employes 
working in an emplover-employe rela- 
tionship and (2) a minimum of ten em- 
ployes in an association or union. He 
further put on the record that about 
twelve states have adopted the confer- 
ence’s model definition of franchise busi- 
ness and that an additional fifteen states 
have more or reached an agree- 
ment as to what is meant by franchise 
A. & H 

This recognition is indicative of prog- 
ress made since the early days of fran- 
chise (about 1915) when pioneers in this 
line offered the coverage to railroads 
on a payroll deduction plan which was 
later extended to other industries. How- 
ever, Mr. Korn said that despite the 
reported great strides in franchise 
A. & H. production in the past ten years 
his committee obtained a record of 
only $2,000,000 in premium volume, ren- 
resenting the business written by six 
companies, in a recent suryey. This 
might indicate, he thought, that some 
companies write various types of small 
groups which are not classified, or do 
not qualify, as franchise. 

Sold on Individual Policy Basis 

To clarify conference thinking as to 
what constitutes franchise (in contrast 
to small true group) Mr. Korn explained 
that franchise business regardless of its 
size is sold on an individual nolicy basis 
rather than on a master policy certificate 
basis. In another category, franchise 
may also be written on an association 
group basis but there is some confu- 
sion here with association group insur- 
ance. 

A show of hands indicated that no 
company represented at this session 
is selling franchise on a master policy 
certificate basis. The preferable, and 
most desirable, method is to issue a 
special franchise policy carrying its own 
rate and commission. It was indicated 
that a majority of the companies handle 


less 


it in that fashion. 
There was practically unanimous 
agreement among participants in this 


discussion that franchise business should 
be sold by specialists. Drawing on his 
own experience, Mr. Korn said “Making 
it available to all your agents does not 
work out. Success in this line calls for 
men who are trained to follow a snecific 
merchandising plan. They first sell the 
employer or the association and then 
circulate among employes and sell them 
on an individual basis.” 
Prospecting Methods 

As to prospecting, a variety of meth- 
ods are being used and_ successfully. 
One company man told of a telephone 
pre-approach program. A telephone op- 
erator, employed especially for the occa- 
sion, made the contact by phone with 
the head man of a company. The agent 
in turn gave him a sales talk, obtaining 
permission to talk to his employes. This 
procedure was repeated among various 
industries in a given town and after 


the necessary leads were obtained the 
telephone operator was laid off, to be 
reemployed later on when a new cam- 
paign got under way. Mr. Korn and a 
number of other company men_ favor 
this pre-approach method. 

Another acceptable method is to ob- 
tain lists from local Chambers of Com- 
merce and Glen R. Casebeer, franchise 
department manager of North Ameri- 
can Accident, spoke strongly in its fa- 
vor. Still another prospecting idea is 
to make contact with a union renresen- 
tative and in that way get an entree. 

Franchise Underwriting Trends 

From present indications companies 
writing franchise are liberalizing on 
both underwriting and claims. Policies 
are being written for full coverage and 
with no riders, without pre-existing con- 
ditions excluded after the business is 
on the books. It was brought out in the 
discussion that age limits are running 
as high as seventy years on disability 
and eighty years on hospital coverage. 

The opinion seemed to be that fran- 
chise should be sold on a selective rather 
than a non-selective basis, and on an 
individual policy basis; also that it be 
considered in the category of regular 
individual A. & H. and hospital business 
rather than in the category of small true 
group. Mr. Korn said that if this con- 
tinues to be the case in the future and 
franchise is properly classified, more 
states will be inclined to adopt the 
model definition. For the good of the 
business he hoped that the future would 
not see franchise insurance sold on a 
non-selective basis and in the category 
of small true group. . 


Rate of Commission Varies 


An exchange of opinions on this noint 
indicated that there is no standard rate 


of commission paid on franchise _busi- 
ness. Some companies pay 10% below 
that on individual A. & H., and in some 
cases it is as low as 74%. The actual 
rate of commission also varies among 
companies. One company pays 25% to 
agents the first year and 10% for re- 
newals. Another pays the full level 
commission but sells its franchise insur- 
ance at a lower rate than individual 
A. & H. 


Travis T. Wallace, president, Great 
American Reserve of Texas, reported 
that he put his franchise salesmen on a 
salary and bonus basis about nine 
months ago for first year business with 
renewals. starting at the thirteenth 
month. He said that this plan is experi- 
mental. 


A show of hands indicated that the 
majority of companies do not charge 
a policy fee on franchise business. 


The tendency seems to be that at the 
business seasons the claims rise, and 
to substantiate this point one company 
reported that its loss ratio averaged 
about 35% for three years but then 
advanced to about 60%. 


The experience of Business Men’s As- 
surance, is that proper servicing of fran- 
chise business is the biggest factor in 
keeping up the percentage of enrollment. 
It also helps to keep loss ratios at an 
even keel. Chairman Korn voiced his 
complete agreement with this viewpoint 
and said that the agent’s interest is very 
important in keeping participation up 
and new business rolling in. 

Another show of hands indicated that 
a cancellation clause in the franchise 
policy is not desirable. Specifically, it 
has no sales value. It was also brought 
out that an automatic extension provi- 
sion is not regarded as necessary—most 
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companies permit the business to con- 
tinue without it. 
Non-Occupational vs. Occupational Basis 
One of the most instructive discus. 
sions centered around the question put 
by Mr. Korn as to how many compan- 
ies write their franchise business on an 
occupational basis. The Business Men’s 
Assurance, for example, writes its poli- 
cies on that basis. Its attitude is that 
if the employer carries workmen’s com. 
pensation insurance “we don’t try to 
sell him franchise.” Furthermore, BMA 
in its franchise policy’s restrictions states 
in effect that if the claim for injuries 
is paid under workmen’s compensation 
or employer’s liability this policy does 
not cover. In so stating misunderstand- 
ings are avoided. Having this restriction 
in its policy has been a sales point for 
BMA in pushing franchise insurance. 

Reports from other companies indicate 
that two types of franchise policies are 
being sold: (1) loss of time written on 
a non-occupational basis and (2) hos- 
pital and/or surgical coverage excluding 
injuries under workmen’s compensation 
policies. 

This practice, 


however, is not fol- 
lowed by 


all companies. Glen R. Case- 
beer, for example, remarked that his 
company automatically covered under 
franchise A.& H. for both occupational 
and non-occupational injuries at the same 
rate as under policies issued to office 
risks. In his opinion this is the easiest 
way to sell the policy. 

_ Mr. Korn thought that some compan- 
les may be under misapprehension as 
regards occupational losses under fran- 
chise hospital policies, and another com- 
pany executive joined him in saying that 
his experience under such policies has 
been favorable. 

Contributing to the discussion on this 
point, George W. Kemper of Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity (California) said he 
sensed that most companies sell fran- 
chise only on a non-occupational basis. 
He argued that in California which 
has low occupational benefits the occupa- 
tional coverage should be sold to round 
out the insured’s program and to ~ive 
him balanced protection both off and 
on the job. Asked as to whether he 
used the regular non-occupational rate 
regardless of the occupation of the in- 
sured, Mr. Kemper said that this was 
done and that careful underwriting of 
the business had produced favorable ex- 
perience. He also explained that the 
regular A.& H. policy is endorsed with 
a non-occupational rider in California. 
This rider is printed plainly on the face 
of the policy which is also rubber- 
stamped to indicate that it covers “non- 
occupational only.” 

In closing the session Chairman Korn 
hit an optimistic note when he said that 
the discussion, conducted on a frank, 
friendly basis, had cleared the atmos- 
phere on a number of points and would 
undoubtedly enable companies in the 
franchise field to plot their future 
courses with more certainty. 





Group Trends 
(Continued from Page 37) 


tentions was given out by Mr. Hellgren 
which, however, was put in the “off-the- 
record” category. Briefly, it pointed to 
the danger of extremely low retentions 
on Group business. 

As to switching of business, one ex- 
pression of opinion was along this line: 
If more of us got into the practice of 
getting in touch with the present car- 
rier before we accepted such business it 
might help. Why not exchange in- 
formation frankly and honestly? It 
would help us in determining whether 
we really wanted to accept a case. 

Final item on the agenda was “Med- 
ical Reimbursement” and it was the 
committee’s opinion that this was a safe 
group line to write if disability were 
required. 
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Floyd K. Yeomans, Aitna Representative, 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


A graduate of Washington and Lee 
University with a B.S. in Commerce 
. . « President of his fraternity. . . 
Prominent in college activities... a 
Lieutenant in the Navyduring World 
War Il. . . Floyd K. Yeomans is 
now well along the road to a happy 


and prosperous career in insurance. 








we fn 
Bers 


Sales Course Broadens Opportunity 


- 


“For over 25 years, my father, Floyd S. Yeomans, has 
conducted a well-established insurance and real estate 
agency in Janesville. He has told me on numerous 
occasions that he hoped someday I would be able to 
take over. 

“When I returned from the Service and decided to enter 
the business, he recommended that I attend the 4tna’s 
Home Office Casualty and Surety Sales Course —the 


best move I ever made. In the five weeks I spent at 


this Course, I gained a knowledge of new insurance 
contracts and their uses which has proved invalu- 
able. I brought back to my father’s agency a new, 


fresh approach. 


“Not only did the Course help me to sense sales op- 
y P 

portunities but it equipped me to take advantage of 

them. I am convinced it can do the same for anyone 


else.” 
Floyd K. Yeomans 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 





Affiliated with 


fEtna Life Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15 
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Automobile Insurance Company 
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problems 
discussion follow- 
“case clinic’ staged by the 
underwriting committee of the confer- 
ence. As introduced by Chairman AI- 
port these problems were as follows: 

Lous medical ex- 
aminations sickness or 
accident insurance (a) for substantial 
amounts of indemnity and (b) when there 
is medical history? 

2. How should cases giving a history of 
rheumatic be handled for accident 
and sickness insurance ? 

3. What is the practice followed by most 
companies with reference to the acceptance 

f women who are pregnant upon examina- 
tion where the policy has a nine or ten 
months’ waiting period and no_ benefits 
would be payable for that childbirth? 

4. What is the practice of the companies 
in handling applicants for insurance who 
give history of malaria contracted while 
in service? 


Medical Exams Not Generally Required 


Four underwriting 
were in 
ing the 


specific 
troduced for 


it advisable to secure 
when underwriting 


fever 


It is only on cases involving substan- 
indemnity that medical 
examinations are required. This was 
the statement rage by the chief execu- 
tive of a large non-cancellable writing 


tial amounts of 


company. “Peart another non-can- 
cellable company does not require a 
medical. For the most part A. & H 


companies do not require medicals, the 


thinking being that if it 1s necessary 
to order an examination for a given 
risk the line might just as well be de- 
clined 

\s to inspections, a_ sizable number 


of companies participating in this forum 
require them on policies providing for 
more than $100 a month and one com- 
pany inspects cases under $100 a month. 
risks 


\nother company reinspects its 
when they reach age 60 while a Pacific 
Coast company has a five year rule on 


whether we are 
Still 


inspections “to see¢ 
making money or not.” 
reinspects at age O05 

Cases With Rheumatic Fever History 


As to cases giving a history of rheu- 
atic fever, it was felt that this is a 
tvpe where a baci ome examination of 
the applicant ght be desirable for 
accident 1 and surely for 
life insurance. Said one underwriter: 
“Tf I could not get a physician’s state- 
ment I would require a medical.” 

Sentiment of several 
that where there is rheumatic fever his- 
tory the case should be ridered. When 
Chairman Alport asked for a show of 
hands as to how many companies would 
automatically decline such a case with 
history going back five years, about 
six companies indicated that they would 

It was pointed out that rheumatic 
fever history is much more serious in 
childhood. If the history develops later 
in life an examination of the risk would 
disclose the desired information and if 
there is no heart murmur the case 
would probably be accepted as standard. 


another 


Sie kne ss 


compe inies Was 


Practice on Acceptance of 
Presnant Women 

Consensus of opinion as to acceptance 
of women who are pregnant upon ex- 
amination where no benefits would be 
payable for that childbirth was as fol- 
lows: About 60% of the companies 
participating in the forum would not 
accept the risk and 40% would accept 
it. Reporting its experience on this type 
of risk one company said: ‘We have 
handled these cases for the past ten 
years and the experience is favorable 
Our policy stipulates that we do not 
cover for pregnancy or any complica- 
tion thereby resulting therefrom.” As 








Helpful Exchange of Opinions on 
Specific Underwriting Questions 


to reinstatement of such policies three 
companies said they reinstate during 
pregnancy. 
Cases With Malaria History 

The interesting point was raised as 
to the practice of A. & H. companies in 
handling applicants for insurance who 
give history of malaria contracted while 
in the service. Not many of those at- 
tending the forum look receptively upon 
such cases but about eight companies 
indicated that they would issue insur- 
ance with a rider. An executive from 
Florida said that the rating on such 
policies written in his state would be 


a bit more severe than those written 
in other sections of the country. 
From the floor the question was 


raised as to the practice of companies 
in issuing policy riders for.applicants 
who have had hernia operations. One 
underwriter said the answer ‘to this 
question would depend upon the ap- 
plicant’s occupation. Consensus _ of 
opinion was that a rider for one year 
would be required in the case of new 
policies where the patient has had a 
hernia operation. 

Information was also sought as to the 
underwriting attitude on psycho neuro- 
tic cases and the answer given by one 
underwriter was that such risks would 
be accepted for A. & H. with a five- 
year rider. The degree of the appli- 
cant’s condition and whether it was the 
result of war shock would have a bear- 
ing on his acceptance. 
Alport Reports Progress on New Manual 

3efore closing the session Chairman 
Alport gave the encouraging news that 
the conference underwriting manual 
was partially completed, and is being 
checked by medical directors of mem- 
ber companies. He stressed that every 
effort is being made to have it fully 
completed as soon as possible and said: 
“Tt is a big job, however, and any sug- 
i that any member wishes to 

facilitiate our task will be 


gestions 
make to 
welcome.’ 

Mr. Alport also reported that a bibli- 
ography of available data on underwrit- 
ing was also being prepared and should 
be completed by the time of the con- 
ference annual meeting in May. 
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Kemper Explains California 
Agency Qualification Law 


new agency qualification law, 
which becomes effective in California 
on July 1, was brought to the H. & A. 
Conference’s attention at its February 
4 session by George W. Kemper, con- 
ference president who is A. & H. man- 
ager of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. Mr. 
Kemper indicated that the purpose in 
back of this law was constructively to 
elevate the standard of the business and 
to produce better qualified agents and 
brokers. He gave credit to the agents’ 
and brokers’ associations in California 
as having worked for the passage of 
this bill and said that “they are dead 
set on having stiff requirements for in- 
surance education in California.” 

Spot news angle of this situation is 
that Insurance Commissioner Downey 
will soon appoint an advisory committee 
composed of company men to work 
with him in the preparation of a man- 
ual which will be issued by the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Kemper cautioned that companies 


The 


Summ? §— SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT 


PARTICIPATING 


LIFE INSURANCE 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








Wesley Swadley 


GEORGE W. KEMPER 


doing business in California may even- 
tually have to set up training courses 
which, he thought, will be found neces- 
sary under the new qualification law. 


A. & H. Forum 


(Continued from Page 36) 

one company said that its monthly in- 
come would be limited to $50. Another 
would issue the hospital policy but not 
the monthly income. Instead, the ap- 
plicant would be offered a good auto- 
mobile accident policy. Still another 
does not issue sickness disability to 
women after age 45 nor does it write 
housewives for sickness insurance if 
they leave their homes on trips. The 
executive of an eastern hospitalization 
company said the applicant could not 
get a hospital policy from his company. 
“She looks like an insurance investor,’ 
he said. “We issue hospital insurance on 
a family basis and in considering this 
application we would ask why her hus- 
band did not also apply for hospital 
insurance.’ 

It came as a surprise when an officer 
of the original company in this case 
said that his underwriters turned it 
down as an undesirable risk at $200 a 
month. Reason given was that she was 
not engaged in steady work; her super- 
visory job would not mean a loss of 
income. 
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Here is an opportunity for men and women... . ambitious men and women 
. . . to get ahead in the insurance business. 

Every year in Boston, The Employers’ Group holds a series of intensive, 
six-week Agency Educational Training Courses. These courses, free of 
charge except for living expenses, are given to selected groups of promising 
men and women . . . persons who are either in the insurance business or 
seriously interested in our profession. Training covers every phase of the 
fire and casualty business . . . from the study of all coverages to successful 
selling methods and efficient operation of agencies. 

An interesting booklet gives complete information on these courses. To 
get a copy, simply write to our Agency Department. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 


SURETYSHIP & INSURANCE 


i —Fire, Marine, ity, and Aircraft 
Fidelity, Surety — Fire, Inland Marine, Casualty, an rera AG 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. Zz 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE Co. A 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. - 
ONE LIBERTY SQUARE, BOSTON 7, MASS, oe, 
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Our advertising...national and 
direct mail. . . is constantly helping 
The Man with the Plan to sell 
Employers’ Group policies. 
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that 


his compa ny is now doing but no figures 


gement Association has made some 


= ccmianian lapsed business “so that 
we can better know where we stand. 


. Wallace believes that the training 
managers is a major problem facing 


production per man, and level vs. unlevel 
commissions. 
His frank opinion on managerial train- 
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Mid-Winter meron 


Cocuhinsien A & H. seid Life Palicy 
Recommended by Travis T. Wallace 


r the best talks at the mid-win- men for the . writing and then 
meeting of the Health & Accident putting them into life insurance produc- 
Underwriters Conference, February 3-5, — tion later. f 

by Travis T. Wallace, The fourth and best way in Mr. Wal- 


Great American Reserve ot lace’s opinion is to get the present sales 


made 


Tex., who told of his company ’s forces 


experience on writing a combination life and _ life. 
& H. policy and selling it as company, 
package.” At the same time Mr. _ life insur ance, 


discussed new and current Wallace 
Among them he felt should be pvlaninae to concentrate on 
that lapsations in the A. & H. business what they know they can sell. T 
‘onsiderable study. He recom- of the combination policy to such sales- 
mended keeping records of the first and men is that those who 
lapse ratio. That is what insurance selling can stress that feature 
of the policy and let the A. 
it ride ti with 

me A. & H. lapses are affected rae effort. 


problems. 


year 


lable as yet. Mr. Wallace indi- tion of 


> same factors as in life insurance A. & H. J 
whom you write and the fre- Salesmen 7 a Great 
of collections that are factors serve are featuring 


in controlling the lapse ratio.” Mr. Wal- presente ition | 
—— out that the Life Office and the 


he si -— get your men to write 


are good at life 


combination policy 


February <a CSc 





a coverage with which they are fami.iar. 
That simply means that they continue 
to sell A. & H. as they have in the past 
and it doesn’t require much additional 
effort to reinind their prospects of the 
life insurance features of the combina- 
tion policy at the same time. From the 
company standpoint the combination 
policy enables it to reduce the cost of 
sales and thus cut down on overhead. 

Wallace put on the record that 
his company wrote in 1947 $16,000,000 in 
life insurance which represented the 
production of a sales force of fifty men. 
Of this total about $12,000,000 was on 
the combination policy. 


Making It Easy for Agents to Sell 


The speaker then said that one of the 
effective sales aids for the combination 
policy was a demonstration sheet out- 
lining the benefits in the policy. This 
sheet has considerable value in Mr. 
Wallace’s opinion from the merchandis- 
ing standpoint. He thought that every 
effort should be made to make all the 
sales material look attractive as_ this 
helps to break down buyer resistance. 

The agent’s selling is also made easier 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO 


Lancaster Poa 





by simplified classification manuals, In- 
stead of having six classes of risks, Mr. 
Wallace recommended three—AAA, AA 
and A. As a matter of fact, his company 
gets along with two classifications, AAA 
and AA. The advantage is that the agent 
has just two rates for all practical pur- 
poses. 


The speaker continued by urging that 
combination rates should be set up on 
popular forms and sizes of policies. “For 
example we have a combination rate for 
twenty-payment and ordinary Me for 
$1,000, $2,500 and $5,000,” he said. “Un- 
less you figure out a combination rate 


(Continued on Page 43) 








standardize the experience of 
Training of Managers 


& H. industry. Others are the 
f obtaining a higher average 


that there’s a lot more work to 








Family Group Hospital Policy 

Written by Wallace’s Co. 
> Great American Reserve has re- 
hospitalization plan which is a combina- 
insurance. In telling about this new pol- 
President Travis T. Wallace said 
the rate is slightly loaded above 
individual rate; the minimum limit 


of the policy is $2,500 on any one indi- 


individual sale. 


entire family plus $1,000 on the 


The aches is remarkably popu- 


” said Mr. Wallace. 


put on the market a family group 


group hospital and group life 


and a minimum of $2,000 on any 


Petes appeal is that the contract 
group hospital ilization protection to 


life. It is written on one ap- 
and one policy is issued cover- 
- both the hospital and life insur- 








nagement Association on its mana- 


first a and information on a suc- 
cessful managers’ training program, Mr. 


Life, to tell about his company’s 
school. Mr. Vanderbrouk’s remarks 
» printed in our next issue. 


llace said it depends upon his initial 


he receives. “We're too prone to 
accept lower or mediocre production. It’s 
not only expect of him larger production 
demand it.” 
100% Sold on Combination Policy 
Demonstrating his complete confidence 
& 


ig that there are four ways of getting 


along these lines, particularly 
& H. field managers. He com- 
the Life Insurance Agency 


school program. By way of pro- 


Ce illed upon Frank S. Vander- 
executive vice president, Mon- 


the desirability of getting a 
average production per ‘man, Mr. 


and the constant. supervision 


ugent’s own good that we should 


combination life and A. 
Mr. Wallace started off by say- 


(1) through your present 
(2) building a new sales force 








What Do You Sell? 


Accident and health insurance and life insurance are natural teammates. 
Either one alone fails to serve as complete family protection, and the insured 
is left to gamble with his economic obligations to his dependents. If you 
do not have accident and health and hospital lines in your sales kit, we invite 


you to write to this company for details of our coverage. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


G. R. Kendall, President 
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Mid-Winte1 


Meeting, 





Hospital Assignment 
Blank Is Discussed 


COMMITTEE TO MEET WITH AMA 





Weaver and Washburn Lead Respective 
Sessions on Hospital and Medical 
Insurance Problems 





Forum sessions on the closing day 
of the Health & Accident Conference’s 
mid-winter meeting last week featured 
problems in hospital and medical insur- 
ance. I. A. Weaver, and A. 
& H. manager of the Secured Casualty 
of Indianapolis, who is chairman of the 


the 


secretary 


hospital committee, presided over 
hospital session. 

Up for discussion was-the advisability 
f adopting a uniform assignment blank 


na possible use by conference cont- 


and hospitals but which would 
compulsory. Ten suggested 
now -used by as many companies, 
were submitted by Mr. Weaver's com- 
mittee for consideration and views on 
their advantages and disadvantages were 
freely given by conference members at- 
tending this session. After a thorough 
discussion it was deemed worthwhile 
by the majority of those present that 
a committee be appointed to cooperate 
with the American Hospital Association 
in trying to work out a suggested form, 
It was felt by a number of the dis 
‘ussion participants that the advertising 
value derived from having AMA 
proval of a uniform assignment 
(and so printed thereon) would be 
advantageous to the conference. 
Chairman Weaver reported on activi- 
ties of his committee since the 1947 
annual meeting, and promised that his 
report to be given in May at the San 
Francisco annual gathering would in- 
clude a comparison of hospital policies 
now being issued by conferences to the 
policies issued four years He pre 
dicted that a decided improvement will 
be shown with liberalized coverage and 
increased benefits as outstanding de 
elopments in the four-year period. 


Washburn Leads Medical Forum 


panies 
not be 
blanks, 


ago. 


_Willia im deV. Washburn, executive 
ice president, American Health Insur 
ance Corp., Baltimore, as chairman of 


the medical insurance committee, led 
the forum discussion on developments in 
this field. The program embraced de 
velopments in current medical society- 
nsurance company plans, desirable fea- 
tures of a “Model Plan” and the future 
if a al payments insurance Mr. 
Washburn reported on the survey now 


being undertaken by his committee con- 
‘erning the interest of member com- 
panies in medical payment plans. 

Two guests were introduced at this 
session from Wisconsin—C. H. Crown- 
art, secretary, State Medical Society, 
and Dr. J. S. Supernaw, Council on 
Medical Service. They presented the 
loctors’ position on authorization blanks 


lor inspection of doctors’ records in 


connection with A. & H. claims. After 
learing their side of the story, it was 
tentatively decided by the conference 
‘0 appoint a committee to meet with 
the Wisconsin Medical Society's repre- 
sentatives and formulate an authoriza- 
tion blank which will be agreeable to 
oth insurance companies and doctors. 
(Continued from Page 42) 
plan, salesmen simply won’t write the 
business. That’s our experience.” 
Mr. Wallace’s next suggestion was 
that an A. & H. and disability policy 


Yap be written with any life policy in 
le rate book .“In other words, let the 


agent write anything he pleases as long 
as it’s in the rate book. We never force 
an agent to write a certain type of pol- 
icy. He has his own pet policies and 
won't sell others,” he emphasized. 

As to forms and office procedure, Mr. 
Wallace offered the following sugges- 
tions based on his company’s experience : 
(1) Combination policies are written as 
two contracts but are attached to each 
other and contained in one policy jacket. 
The A. & H. policy form is a half inch 
shorter than the life policy. (2) The 
policy is underwritten by one under- 
writer. (3) There’s just one premium 
notice and automatically a_thirty-one- 
day grace period is given for the A. & 
H. billing of the policy, in keeping with 
the general practice on life insurance 
premium payments. (4) The application 
contains a form for both life and A. & 
H. information. He emphasized: “What- 
ever you do, don’t have two applica- 
tions.” 

A show of hands indicated that about 
a dozen companies represented in the 
room are writing the combination A. & 
H. and life policy. One Pacific Coast 
executive urged that the A. & H. sales 
presentation should be made first as this 


H. & A. Conference, 


represents an appeal to a man’s selfish 
instincts. 

The question uppermost was the per- 
sistency on combination business and 
the vice president of a Southern com- 
pany reported that “it is as good as the 
persistency on life insurance business.” 

Asked about the commission paid on 
combination policies, Mr. Wallace said 
that it is just the same as if business 
were written separately. His men turn 
in the full amount of the payment and 
the company returns to them the amount 
of their commission. 

In answer to several questions Mr. 
Wallace enumerated: (1) We charge a 
policy fee on our combination business; 
(2) Our non-medical limits are $5,000 
for both men and women up to age 45; 
(3) A total of 35% of our applications 
are for hospital insurance; the balance 
for & H. and life insurance. 

TO COMPLETE 25 YEARS IN 1949 

Marie Meade, executive’ secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, who had a busy time at its mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago last week, 
will observe her twenty-fifth anniversary 
with the organization in 1949, 


Palguass pie Chicago 


POAPS TO TORONTO POST 
Named Toronto Representative of Cana- 
dian Aviation Insurance Managers; 
Was at Montreal Office 
John Gardner, vice president of Cana 
dian Aviation Insurance Managers, Ltd., 
aviation managers for the Canadian Air 
craft Insurance Group and managers for 





Canada of the Aviation & General Insur 
ance Co., Ltd., announces the appoint- 
ment of Donald H. Poaps as Toronto 


representative of that organization. 

Mr. Poaps served with the RCAF dur- 
ing the war as a torpedo bomber pilot 
in the Burma theatre. Since his dis 
charge from active service, he oe done 


considerable flying with the RC: No 
438 Auxiliary Squadron in Fone 
Canadian Aviation Insurance Mana- 


gers’ operations are centered in Montreal 
with T. A. Wheatley in charge of under- 
writing. Mr. Wheatley has been en- 
gaged in the insurance business for four- 
teen years and gained oe initial ex 
perience with the North British - Mer- 
cantile. He too is a qualified pilot who 
saw service with the RCAF in England 
Mr. Poaps hitherto has been assisting 


Mr. Wheatley at Montreal 





ap 
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VBT Trip policy with open arms and 


in America today . 


devised by Continental 


Aviation Accident Division 


ACROSS THE NATION IT'S V-B-T 


America's No. I Travel Protection 


Talk about dusting off the “welcome” mat! Brokers, agents and 
producers from coast to coast have enthusiastically greeted the 
“rush” requests for sales 
equipment. Here’s why . .. fastest selling 5-minute insurance leader 
. . quickest “door-opener” for other lines ever 
. issued “on-the-spot” 
counter” in snap-out form . . . covers world-wide travel from 3 days 


to 6 months. No restrictions . . . sold on a full-commission basis. 


Establish Your Headquarters Now 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 South Michigan Avenue “ Chicago 4, Illinois 


and “over-the- 
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Hemispheric Group 


(Continued from Page 34) 


posed to the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 for the following reasons: 
Impartial 1 administration of the social 
security program is essential; all phases 
of social security should be unified in a 
single agency; the reorganization plan, 
as presented, makes no showing of any 
economy to be effected; any reorganiza- 
tion should await the report of the 
Hoover Commission; administration of 
the employment service should be such 
as to attract the support of employers. 
Saying that the chief reason why the 
President’s plan should be rejected is 
that social security should be adminis- 
tered impartially, Mr. entice geur'ap de- 
clared that the Department of Labor, 
created as the voice of labor in Pe Fed- 
eral Government and functioning large'y 
as the voice of organized labor, is not 
an impartial agency. The Department, 
he continued, should not have the re- 
sponsibility for a program which ought 
to be administered with due regard for 
the interests not only of labor but also 


of other groups in the national com- 
munity. 
“As the unemployment reserves of 


$8 billion have been accumulated 
from taxes paid by em- 
‘St would be incongru- 
least, to turn Federal 
governmental 
group affected 


nearly 
almost entirely 
ployers,” he said, 
ous, tO Say the 
responsibility over to a 
arm representing another 
by the program 
Considered “Labor Legislation” 


“Moreover, if Federal employment 


service and unemployment compensation 
laws are to be considered ‘labor legisla- 
tion, then there is littlke reason why 
other social security laws should not 


likewise be considered labor legislation. 
Ultimately, all social security activities 
might be included in the Department of 
Labor—a —— rejected by Congress 
in 1945—with all phases of social security 
being regarded as ‘labor’ programs, to 
the exclusion of the interests of employ- 
ers, of taxpayers, of citizens and bene- 
ficiaries generally.” 

The second reason for rejecting the 
President’s plan, Mr. Kirkpatrick con- 
tinued, is based on the need for coordi- 
nation and unity in administration of all 
social security functions. This plan, he 
said, “would splinter off two important 
parts of the Federal social security struc- 
ture from the activities now centri alized 
in the Federal Security Agency. 

The Federal Social Security Adminis- 
tration cannot be accused of having a 
hostile attitude toward labor, the speaker 
said, but it has conscientiously attempted 
to see the problems of social security as 
a whole; iecsas have continually been 
made by this Federal branch to coor- 
dinate the various components of the 
over-all social security program. 

Calls Proposals Inconsistent 

Mr Kirkpatrick pointed out what he 
called the “inconsistency” of the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan and his rec- 
ommendation to Congress that the Fed- 
eral Security Agency be constituted a 
Cabinet Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Social Security and asked: “Is 
the Administration attempting to add to 
the prestige of the Federal Security 
Agency or to diminish its scope? Cer- 
tainly if the reorganization plan is not 
rejected, the case for the proposed de- 
partment would be materially weakened.” 

As to the claim that the proposed re- 
organization plan would effect econo- 
mies, Mr. Kirkpatrick asserted that no 
indication is given as to how economy 
would be effected and again he teies 
“inconsistent” the offering of the pl an 
in the name of economy when last year’s 
plan which would have separated the 
two employment security arms was of- 
fered in the name of economy. He said 
that savings will be possible if and when 
the Employment Service is returned to 
the Federal Security Agency as provided 
under present law and that when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, through a reorganization 
plan, placed the Employment Service in 
the Federal Security Agency in 1939, 


where it could operate in conjunction 


with the agency’s unemployment com- 
pensation and other social security ac- 
tivities, he did so on the grounds that 
efficiency could best be promoted in this 
Way. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick also questioned the 
timing of the President’s reorganization 
proposal, saying it was submitted prior 
to completion of the work of the com- 
mission headed by Herbert Hoover 
which is now making a comprehensive 
survey of the organization of the execu- 
tive branch of Government and that it 
is difficult to see why Congress should 
assent to any reorganization plan while 
the Hoover Commission is at work. He 
said the interests of employers should 
not be overlooked because their coopera- 
tion is essential if the employment serv- 
ice and unemployment compensation pro- 
grams are to operate successfully; both 
activities rest on a foundation of emp!oy- 
ment and jobs and it is the employers 
who have the jobs to offer. 

Would Exclude Private Companies 

Turning to the Rio de Janeiro mee inz 
of the Inter-American fore on 
Social Security in August, 1947, he said 
it was proposed that the congress use 
its influence to advocate socialization of 
workmen’s compensation insurance by 
governments throughout the hemisphere, 
“that is, for the governments in each 
country to take over begs writing of 
workmen’s compensati insurance to 
the exclusion of private insurance com- 
panies.” 

This proposal, said Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
came before the committee in the form 
of a report written by the Mexican So- 


cial Security Institution which speaks 
specifically of the important influence 
which the conference might exert in 


each country in carrying out its -socia1- 
zation program. 

Mr. Kirk pa trick said he discussed the 
proposal with Arthur J. Altmeyer, Cem- 
missioner of the United States Social 
Security Administration, chairman of the 
conference, and with Clara Beyer of the 
Department of Labor and Wilbur Cohen 
of the U. S. Social Security Administra- 
tion who attended the conference. He 
said he pointed out to them that work- 
men’s compensation insurance has been 
handled successfully in the United States 
for more than thirty years, predomi- 
nantly by private insurance companies 
and that the Mexican report was en- 
tirely foreign to “our theory and practice 
in this country.” He said that, at his 
instigation, Mrs. Beyer inks effectively 
against adoption of the resolution before 
a subcommittee. The conference voted 
to have a further study made of this 
subject, he said, “so the matter is not 
dead by any means.” 

Raises Point of Propriety 

This, said Mr. Kirkpatrick, raises the 
point of the propriety of officials or em- 
ployes of the United States Government 
participating in this Inter-American Con- 
ference on Security; the matter 
of who is to represent the United States 
Government and how their vote is to be 
determined on such matters is not at all 
clear. He said the United States is so 
much more highly industrialized than 
any of the Latin — countries that 
its social security prob’em is hardly re- 
lated at all to the oot sblems of the other 
companies. Furthermore, he said, if 
these questions which affect both em- 
ployers and labor are to be discussed with 
representatives of foreign countries. It 
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first Street, New York City, to use as 
its home office. 
would be highly proper for representa- 


tives of employers and labor to be repre- 
sented in the discussions, rather than 
representatives of Government only. In 
conclusion, Mr. Kirkpatrick said: 

“Congress has never authorized United 
States participation in this Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference. It is my understanding 
that it is conducted solely as the respon- 
sibility and at the expense of the Siate 
Department. Until the objectives of the 
conference are clarified and the valve of 
these international discussions are more 
clearly estab‘ished and, further, until 
there is some assurance that the confer- 
ence will not be used as a propaganda 
agency in foreign countries, it seems to 
me that participation by the United 
States should be withheld. If it later de- 
velops that there is some proper basis 
for discussion of social security prob!ems 
among the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, then provision should be 
made for adequate representation by 
employers and labor, as well as by Gov- 
ernment.” 
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George Sims (Penn Mutual) Morrisey, 
a chap who has been silent too long. 
says this was overheard in a_ local 
delicatessen store: 
“)) heard that 
Mary’s fiance got 
kilt in an acci- 
dent.” “Yeah, ain’t 


it too bad—and 
she had her torso 
all ready.’ 

x *k x 


As promised last 
week, we shall for 





the next three 
weeks give you 
three “squidgu- 
lums” sent in by 
Ralph TT. (Mid- 
West Printing Co. of Tulsa, Okla.) 
Curtis. Just so he doesn’t feel too sood 
about this, we inform Ralph that they 
aren't new—but they’re good. Number 


One: “A set of ten books is arranged 
on a shelf, numbered from left to right 
in the usual manner. Each book has 
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100 pages. A worm starts on the first 
page of Vol. | and eats through the last 
page of Vol. X. How many pages does 
he eat?” (Answer next week.) 

* oe x 


Following our “honorable mention” of 
a song by Abe (CBS, Saturdav, 7:30 
p.m.) Burrows last week, we now give 
you two others in which he briskly lam- 
poons the tunesmiths: “The Girl With 
the Three Blue ae and “I'm Walk- 
ing Down Memory Lane With Nothing 


On My Mind.” 
* 


* 


And speaking of radio, a few weeks 
ago Ed (Duffy’s Tavern) Gardner gave 
a half hour talk on insurance. When he 
came to the problem of preventing poli- 
cies from being dropped, he said: “He 
Who Lapse last, Lapse, Lapse.” 

ee” of 


Abraham (Equitable Society) Rosen- 
stein, another member of our Silent- 
Too- Long Gang, notified us recently that 
there is an organization of business men 


who meet at Stonehenge, Ridgefield, 
Conn., regularly, for talk, eats and 
drinks. They call themselves “The 


Drunken Hines.” (This is the sort of 
contribution which at least helps the 
Post Office to either increase its profit 
or reduce its deficit—the 1947 figures 
not being available as yet.) 

a oe 


We like the story of the woman walk- 
ing along the street, carrying two cats 
in her arms and followed by a variety 
of three dogs. A man stops her ant 
asks, “Pardon me, madam, but why do 
you like animals so much?” The lady 
replied, “They don’t ask questions.” 

—MERVIN L. LANE. 
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Maryland Casualty 


(Continued from Page 35) 

, separate building of 56,000 square feet 
with an auditorium to seat 1,300 people, 
, cafeteria, and comfortable employe 
recreation rooms, another building for a 
printing plant, and a fourth building for 
, power house to generate steam and 
electricity. There were to be tennis 
courts, a baseball diamond and even two 
goldfish ponds. Ground was broken in 
March, 1920. 

In the fall of 1921 the company moved 
into its new home. At the housewarm- 
ing celebration visitors were astonished 
at not only the size, but the complete- 
ness of the insurance plant. 

Even greater than the company’s 
physical expansion was its development 
of new policies. At first the company 
handled only employers’ liability (fore- 
runner of workmen’s compensation), 
public liability, general liability, _teams 
liability (forerunner of automobile in- 
surance), elevator liability, accident, 
boiler, plate glass and sprinkler leakage. 

Alert for New Business 

Alert for new business opportunities, 
Mr. Stone in 1899 acquired for the 
Maryland the unexpired steam boiler, 
elevator, sprinkler leakage and liability 
risks of the Union Casualty Co. in St. 
Louis. In 1900 the Maryland started to 
write health insurance, and in 1902 added 
burglary insurance to its list of policies. 
Several years later the company took 
over all the remaining business of the 
Union Casualty Co. and then added phy- 
sician’s defense, flywheel and general 
water damage. By 1911, it had added 
fidelity and surety bonding to its lines. 

As the years went on, the Maryland 
added line after line until today it writes 
more than forty lines of casualty insur- 
ance and over twenty general bonding 
lines. 

An ever increasing number of policies 
and policyholders brought about new 
services, new departments, research into 
new fields. 

The Maryland pioneered in the fields 
of accident prevention and safety edu- 
cation. Through the use of frequent in- 
spections, supervisors’ training programs, 
special no-accident drives and a _ thor- 
ough analysis of every accident that oc- 
curs, the Maryland has both lessened the 
number and the seriousness of industrial 
accidents from one end of the country to 
the other. 

This same program has been carried 
over into the automobile field. Large 
fleet owners have been instructed in all 
modes of driver training and highway 
safety. 

Saves Workers’ Lives 

Hand in hand with these services goes 
the work of the Maryland’s medical 
service. Just as the Maryland’s engi- 
neers help instruct the worker in indus- 
trial safety, so the company’s medical 
service instructs the worker in indus- 
trial health and therapy. Countless 
workers’ lives have been saved and many 
disabled men have been reclaimed for 
industry through these services that are 
rendered without cost. 

serious situation developed in the 
early 1930’s, when the company suffered 
heavy losses through its guarantees of 
Mortgages on real estate which had been 
posted to secure bond issues sold to the 
public by independent mortgage com- 
panies. Although the company had dis- 
continued writing this class of business 
in 1928, the losses arose when thousands 
ol mortgages were defaulted as an after- 
math of the depression which followed 
the market crash of October, 1929, 

To meet this situation, the company 
obtained new capital through an issue of 
preterred stock, pledged to secure a loan 
'rom Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
(This loan was repaid in full in 1946.) 

Bonds on War Projects 

When the nation was plunged into 
War, the Maryland started furnishing 
bonds and insurance for countless war 
Projects. The company provided safety 
engineers and insurance specialists to 
serve the vast industrial war machine. 
Contractors protected by the Maryland’s 


bonds and policies built military installa- 
tions, airfields, highways and many other 
facilities. _ Maryland-insured shipyards 
built Liberty and Victory ships and com- 
bat vessels of all types. Thousands of 
factories already insured by the Mary- 
land turned to the production of war 
materials. 

A total of 409 Maryland employes, in- 
cluding eighteen women, entered mili- 
tary service during the war years. Nine 
were killed. 


The Maryland’s activities have not 
been restricted to the United States 
alone. As opportunities for insurance 


service arose in neighboring countries 
and the various American territories, the 


Maryland has expanded. Early in 1903 
the company commenced its services in 
Canada; by 1910 Panama and the Canal 


Zone followed; then Cuba in 1911, 
Alaska in 1914, Puerto Rico in 1918 and 
Hawaii in 1925. . 

Burns Made President 


After the death of John T. Stone in 
1920, the presidency of the company 
passed to First Vice President F. High- 
lands Burns, who had started with the 
company as its first clerk on opening 
day. In 1934, Mr. Burns was elected to 
the newly created office of chairman of 
the board, and Silliman Evans rose from 
vice president to the presidency. Mr. 


Burns died on March 30, 1935. In Janu- 
ary, 1937, Mr. Evans became chairman 
of the board, and Edward J. Bond, Jr., 
senior vice president was elected presi- 
dent. 

Several years lates Mr. Evans pur- 
chased a newspaper and retired as chair- 
man of the board. He was succeeded by 
Stewart McDonald, former Federal 
Housing Administrator, who had been a 
director and vice chairman of the board. 
When President Bond died in 1941, Mr. 
McDonald took over as president as well 
as retained his office as chairman of the 
board. Slightly over a year ago, William 
T. Harper, thirty-six years with the 
Maryland, was elected president. 











YL the MAN OF THE HOUR 


Look through your newspaper this eve- 
ning. Notice the alarming incidence of 
crime and lawsuits. Each news story is a 


warning that America needs insurance 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


today as never before. Both business con- 
cerns and individuals must have guidance 
in insurance matters. Remember, your 


community depends on you. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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All-Time A. & H. Record 
Of Continental Casualty 


$34,676,320 PREMIUMS IN_ 1947 
Company’s Writings in These Lines 
Have Gained 353% Since 1940; Trib- 
ute to J. M. Smith’s Leadership 
Continental Casualty’s 
health department—the largest in the 
company—made an increase of 22% in 
production last year, writing an all-time 
high total of $34,676,320 in premiums. 
This represented a gain of $6,253,381 over 
1946 according to J. M. Smith, vice presi- 
dent in charge of Continental’s A. & H. 
operations. Under his leadership the 
company’s A. & H. writings in the past 
eight years (1940-47) have increased a 
total of 35367. Year by year gains have 
averaged 22%. Underwriting profit has 

been sizable. 

All divisions of the A. & H. depart- 
ment shared in Continental’s golden an- 
niversary new business last year. Volume- 

the disability division was the 
largest with a 15% gain; the interme- 
diate division boosted premiums 27.2%; 
the railroad-industrial division marked 
up a 10.6% increase; the Commercial A. 
& H. division business went ahead 9.5%; 
and non-can. accident rose 15.2%. 

In the Group A. & H. division new 
business increased 36.7%; the special 
risks division wrote 125.6% more in new 
premiums; aviation accident division pre- 
miums rose 90.4% last year; and the 
wholesale division chalked up a 146.7% 
gain. 

Home Office Conference Held 

New development plans are now in 
progress to help achieve a 1948 produc- 
tion objective of $40,000,000, the slogan 
being “Greater in ’48 and 50 by ’50.” 
These plans are being discussed by su- 
perintendents and supervisors of the 
wholesale, commercial and disability A. 
& H. divisions at three-day meetings at 
the home office in Chicago. 

The wholesale division’s session was 
led by Superintendent of Agents James 
\. Hampton. Underwriting, claims, col- 
lections, advertising, conservation, re- 
solicitation and new equipment were dis- 
Vice President Smith addressed 
“Company Facts and 


accident and 


wise 


cussed. 
this group on 
Progress.” 

Superintendent of Agents H. J. Cou- 
ture, conducted the commercial division’s 
meeting of February 4 to 6. Panels were 
held on new equipment, prospecting, col- 
lections, quotas, mailing, new advertis- 
ing and sales circulars, and underwriting 
and claims developments. Mr. Smith 
also participated in this program. 

Superintendent of Agents G. W. Fitz- 
simmons presided over the disability di- 
vision’s conference February 11-12, plac- 
ing emphasis on sales and agency prob- 
lems. Mr. Smith’s subject at this session 
was “The Year Ahead.” 

Mr. Fitzsimmons announced a new 
“all-in-one” hospital and surgical policy 
featuring one composite rate for the en 
tire family. Its salient features are: 


1. Composite rates for husband, wife and all 





ependent children; or husband, wife and one 
i or n and wife; or individual rates for 
adults One flat family rate covers husband, 
wife and two or more children. 


American Surety Honors 
Robson on Anniversary 


\ dinner honoring R. E. Robson was 
held February’2 at the New York office 
of the American Surety Group. Mr. 
Robson, special agent at Newark, has 
just completed fifty-five years of service 
with the New York Casualty Co., a mem- 
ber of the American Surety group. 
Brief talks were made at the dinner by 


\. F. Lafrentz, president of the Ameri- 
can Surety, and W. E. McKell, first 
vice president of the American Surety 


and president of the New York Casualty. 

Mr. Robson entered the employ of the 
company as an office boy, from which 
he rose to successive positions in the 
home office and in the field organization. 


2. $150 maximum surgical schedule built 
into the hospital policy. 

3. Pays flat hospital room and board bene- 
fits of $6, $5 to $4 per day for men ages 18 to 
60; $5 to $4 per day for women ages 18 to 60; 
and $4 per day for each child ages 3 months to 
17 years. Pays full benefits for first thirty days 
and one-half the daily benefit for ninety days 

. total also pays miscellaneous 


hospital service expenses. 


120 days; 


4. Pays maternity hospital and surgical bene- 
fits up to $90 for childbirth; up to $65 for mis- 
carriage; and up to $150 for Caesarean birth. 
diseases are covered 


Maternity and women’s 


after first ten months, 


Hartford Steam Boiler 


Announces Two Promotions 

T. R. Hardin, chief inspector for the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co. at Detroit, has been made 
assistant chief engineer of the Boiler 
Division of the company’s engineering 
department and is being transferred to 
Hartford. The company also has’ an- 
nounced the appointment of C. C. John- 
ston to succeed Mr. Hardin at Detroit. 

Mr. Johnston, a graduate of the engi- 
neering courses of Purdue University, 
had had several years of engineering 


experience before joining 
in 1935. During the war he was an 
officer in the Ordnance and Chemical 
Warfare Services, and his latest assign- 
ment with Hartford Steam Boiler was 
as supervising ‘inspector at the St. Louis 
office. ¥ 
Mr. Hardin is a graduate of Michigan 
State College. He joined the company 
in 1936 as an inspector after several 
years’ experience as an operating engi- 
neer. In 1940 he was assigned to super- 
visory work in the Chicago office and 
was made chief inspector in Detroit jn 
46. 
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CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (CORPORATION 





CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1947 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash (in Banks and Office) ................0+ iisitiieaiaab anletirnssinabaee $ 1,666,304.34 


Bonds: 


Se Te $6,603,527.93 


State, County and Municipal.................. 


Railroad 


Total Cash and Bonds 


Central Surety Fire Corporation Stock 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days) 
Accrued Interest on Investments 
Other Admitted Assets 


Total Reserves 


Capital 
Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 








5,010,102.01 
25,000.00 
245,000.00 


11,883,629.94 





LIABILITIES 


ast $16,233,637.09 


mee $13,549,934.28 


570,610.40 
992.50 
28,168.01 
1,941 532.52 
81,326.23 
61,073.15 








$6,046,331.40 
4,769,940.50 





Ce aoe ne en Te RT eT ST $11,757,871.25 


$1,000,000.00 
3.475,765.84 


ae $10,816,271.90 


941 599.35 








4,475,765.84 


Ji $16,233,637.09 





Securities carried at $688,675.93 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


Bonds are carried at cost less amortization of premiums. No bonds were in default either as to principal 


or interest at December 31, 


1947. 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 


110 WILLIAM STREET 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Tel. REctor 2-1645 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


CENTRAL SURETY PROTECTION Is Written Through Licensed Agents and Brokers Only 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH: 99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
T. L. HAFF, U.S. Manager €&. BRANDLI, Assf. U.S. Manager 
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SERVICE REVIEW 


INCORPORATED oO —~- 


RALPH BERGESEN EXECUTIVE OFFICES HOWARD J. HUB 


PRESIDENT VICE PRESIDENT AND TREASURER 


February 13, 1948 


AN OPEN LETTER ON 


OUR TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Twenty years ago this month we entered the insurance inspection field. We 
started our business on the keystone of quality and service. Our resolved pur- 
pose was that every report, as humanly as possible, would be made through unbiased 
informants and written without bias; neither stressing what was good, nor stressing 
what was bad, but presented on the balanced scales of justice. The seal that 
Still appears on our letterhead, has been our daily reminder of these ideals. 


You who have been regular users of our service since those early days, will 
recall our quarterly calendar blotters with such slogans as "A business is known by 
what it delivers, not what it sells" and "A service created for your needs and 
operated according to your needs." 


These and similar thoughts were inculcated into each new addition to our 
staff. Through a depression and its aftermath, a world war and its aftermath, and 
all the contingent difficulties, we stubbornly held such things to be first. 


The growth of our organization to its present size, has been a generous re- 
ward. It is a tribute to the many individuals, clerks, investigators and execu- 
tives who collectively are our company. It is even more an obligation of gratitude 
to our many clients who have made our progress possible. 


To the host of insurance companies who know us, and to those with whom we are 
still to become acquainted, we promise to express our gratitude by being always 
aware of their individual needs, and by continuing to serve them faithfully and well. 


Appreciatively, 


, ae 


PRESIDENT 
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